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THE MAN WHO FLEW ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Louis Bleriot, the French aviator, who on Sunday morning of this week crossed from Calais to Dover, a distance of twenty-one miles, in 
thirty-seven minutes. The photograph shows him standing beside the machine, a monoplane, in which he made his epoch-making flight 
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Comment 


Senator Root’s Position 

Preswwent Moopy of the Union Bank of Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio, chides us for neglect of duty in these 
words: 

Sir,—I have been disappointed in your comments 
for once. 

Senator Root, in his speech on the corporation tax, 
was quoted as saying: “ You may say I am for the 
corporation tax to beat the income tax. I am for the 
corporation tax because it is just and constitutional, 
and I am against the income tax because it is unjust 
and unconstitutional “—or words to this effect. 

Now, you have indicated many times, I think, that 
Senator Root was one of the very ablest and fairest 
men in the country, and I believe you were proud to 
have him represent the Empire State in the Senate. 

You indicate that you will support the income tax 
with might and main; and that the corporation tax is 
anything but just. 

Therefore, I am disappointed that you did not com- 
ment on the part of Senator Roor’s speech that I have 
referred to, 

You did not overlook the Senator’s speech, because 
you comment on another part of it in your issue of 
the i7th inst. 

No, we did not overlook Senator Roort’s re- 
marks; we make a point of noting his sayings 
beeause we so seldom agree with him. Senator 
Roor is an avowed Federalist and, as such, sup- 
ports the corporation tax, which is a Hamiltonian 
measure. Its real purpose is not to raise revenue, 
as plainly appears from the casual reduction from 
two to one per cent. and from President Tart’s 
message, but to strengthen the authority of the 
Federal government by depriving the States of 
the control of corporations which they now 
possess. It was not surprising, therefore, that 
Senator Root should uphold the measure, and there 
was no occasion for particular comment upon 
lis action. Undoubtedly Mr. Root is one of the 
ablest of American statesmen, if not the very 
ablest, but if by “fairest” our correspondent 
means unpartisan, he has misconstrued our pre- 
vious observations, for Mr. Roor is a most reso- 
lute Federalistie Republican and consistently op- 
posed to everything Democratic. Moreover, it is 
not a question of ability or fairness, but of judg- 
ment. Senator Root has a right to his opinion, 
we to ours, Mr. Moony to his. From our view- 
point, as we have noted, Mr. Root is generally 
in error, but that is his privilege. Upon two 
points, too, in this instanee, we should pronounce 
him in fault. To support one vicious measure 
solely to defeat another was unworthy; to oppose 
an income tax on the ground of its injustice and 
unconstitutionality when he had just voted to 
submit an amendment to make such a measure 
constitutional beyond peradventure was _ illogical 
and inconsistent. The fact, we believe, is that 
the corporation tax is in the interest of the huge 
corporations, which dislike State regulation, and 
against the interest of small corporations, which 
prefer home rule. It is Republican, Federalistic, 
monopolistic. The income tax is one paid in just 
proportions by all the people for the benefit of 
all the people. As between the two, Senator Root 
takes his position in precise conformity with his 
traditional beliefs, and we take ours with like 
consistency. The temporary victory will be his, 
but in the end we shall win because our cause 
is just. 


Await the Conference Report 
At this writing, the report of the conference 
committee being not yet forthcoming, it is idle 


to make guesses as to what it will be like. Re- 
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ports and denials, conjectures and counter-con- 
jectures, chase one another over the wires from 
Washington. All that is authentically known 
zoes to show that the President is standing firm- 
ly, and fighting earnestly and skilfully, not for 
free raw materials merely or mainly, but for that 
“substantial revision downward” to which he 
committed himself last summer and autumn. His 
sincerity and honesty we have never consented to 
question ; and there are signs that to these he adds 
a shrewdness and readiness not suspected by the 
men he is dealing with. He has need of it ail; 
for it is clear that the cards have been stacked 
against him. Violating precedent, which required 
the Speaker to name as the Republican House 
conferees Chairman Payne and Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
order of seniority, Speaker Cannon has given Mr. 
Payne for associates men who, with one exception, 
seem to prefer the Senate bill to that of the House, 
and who would rather follow Aupricu than their 
own leader. The exception is, of course, Con- 
gressman McCautt of Massachusetts, the most in- 
dependent Republican in the House. As to the 
Senate conferees, Atpricn did not think it neces- 
sary to violate any precedent in order to get the 
kind of men he wanted. He appears, however, to 
have made one slight mistake. Senator CuLLoM 
was put on the list, either because he was thought 
compliant or beeause it was known his health 
would not permit him to take an active part in 
the conferences. But Senator Cuttom, although 
unable even to remain at Washington, has given 
out a statement of his views; and his views are 
like those of the President and the country. He 
is in favor of keeping promises and paying some 
attention to the consumer. Like the open and 
undaunted “insurgents,” Senator CuLLtom is from 
the Middle West, and has doubtless been getting 
some letters from home. 

Doubt and delay are trying; but we are of 
opinion that delay and deliberation are better than 
the haste Senator Atpricu has from the start 
been trying to make. They give the President a 
better chance to reinforce himself with public 
opinion, which is his most potent support. It 
is a, battle, in fact, between the President and 
public opinion on the one side, and on the other 
side, ably and skilfully generalled by the Speaker 
cf the House and the leader of the Senate, such 
an organized selfishness as this country has not 
known since slavery fell. 


Unduly Anxious 

Bishop Brit of Los Angeles rises in Chau- 
tauqua to remark that “If President Tarr fails 
to make good on the tariff and disappoints the 
people after making them promises, it may be 
necessary to recall to the White House our dearly 
beloved Turoporre.” Maybe so; we have never 
shared the optimistic belief of those who con- 
tributed to the great African Hunt fund that our 
dearly beloved would remain out of the political 
limelight for very long. But when it comes to 
the tariff and breaking promises, the good Bishop 
may recall that the last pledge of McKinuey and 
the first pledge of his successor was to revise 
the tariff; also that President RoosevELtT subse- 
quently promised a message to that end, but con- 
veniently for his personal political fortunes forgot 
to send it in. The Bishop needn’t worry. The 
day is yet distant when it will be necessary to call 
upon our dearly beloved Tieopore to end his 
revel in gore and return to save his country from 


Wituiam A. Tart. 


A Misapprehension 

We are puzzled to discover how the notion orig- 
inated that the President was confining his fight 
for revision downward to raw materials. He sev- 
eral times denied the statement in the plainest 
language, going so far as to add that he was not 
committed to the principle of free raw materials 
at all. The likeliest explanation is that he told 
some one of the conferees that he thought the 
principle of revision the Republicans are com- 
mitted to would require them to take the duties 
off of hides, oil, iron ore, lumber, and perhaps coal, 
and that Congressmen representing districts par- 
ticularly interested in one or more of these things, 
getting wind of the remark, joined together and 
proceeded to the White House—just in time to 
wish they hadn’t. The impression that this was 
all the President stood out for was .unfortunate. 
Progressive Republicans like Senator Cummins at 
once announced that it would not satisfy them; 
that they wanted—and believed the country wants 
—a much greater and more direct measure of 
relief to consumers, who may or may not find the 
finished products they buy reduced in price when 
the manufacturers get their raw materials cheap- 
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er. A ery was also raised down South that to 
reduce on raw materials only would be a blow at 
that section, which produces more than its share 
of articles so described and rather less than its 
share of what are called finished products. In 
this protest certain Southern Republican news- 
papers joined. We suspect sore-headedness over 
the President’s attitude toward the Southern Re- 
publican machines, and over appointments like 
the admirable one of Judge Connor in North Car- 
olina, may have something to do with the attitude 
of these journals. Not long ago, Brother Josr- 
pHuS Daniets, of Raleigh, announced that ma- 
chine Republicans down there were going so far 
in their bitterness against the administration as 
to begin talking Hircucock for President in 1912, 
as we believe they for a while, under Hircucock’s 
coaching, talked Corretyou for President in 1908. 
But there was, apparently, a pretty wide-spread 
misapprehension of the President’s position. It 
is astonishing how often a misstatement has to be 
denied and disproved before it stops bobbing up. 


The Matter of Free Raw Materials 

The view of the progressives, though the an- 
nouncement of it may have been due to a mis- 
apprehension, is, however, none the less correct. 
As a rule, it is desirable to have raw materials 
free, but to the end that the products manufac- 
tured from them shall be sold more cheaply. To 
admit the materials free is, no doubt, primarily, 
to aid the manufacturers, or, rather, to rid them 
of the handicap they labor under so long as their 
materials are taxed. That form of protection to 
manufacturers is far preferable to putting high 
duties on their products. But when the materials 
are left free, the outrage to the consumer involved 
in retaining high duties on the finished products 
becomes more palpable and less defensible than 
ever. That may be why the bigoted high-protec- 
tionists, although, of course, they know their 
clients want free raw materials, fight shy of the 
proposition. They remember that the wool and 
woollens schedule, the chef d’euvre of high-pro- 
tectionism, lifts up its imposing height from the 
foundation of a duty on raw wool, the raw mate- 
rial of the industry. As the raw material pro- 
gresses toward its finished state, and the duties on 
the various forms it takes grow steadily higher 
and higher, each increase is justified on the plea 
that it merely compensates for the duty on the 
material in the stage below. The edifice of graft 
is thus of a lovely symmetry, and holds together 
like the one-hoss shay. Knock the duty on raw 
wool from under it, and it might collapse. For 
our own part, whatever President Tarr may ac- 
complish in the way of reform, we shall not be 
content until that very thing is done, or at least 
a start made in that direction. ALpricu stood 
aghast when Dotuiver pitched into the wool and 
woollens schedule, crying out that here was an 
assault on the very citadel of protection. That 
was why we welcomed it, that same citadel of 
protection being, in fact, the most brazen and 
colossal fortress of graft yet erected in this 
country. 


“More About the Southern Seaports 


We were talking last week about the south- 
eastward move of the Hint and Harriman railroad 
systems and the letter of President Fintry of the 
Southern, discussing reasons why the Southern 
ports have not developed as have those of the East. 
Additional light has been thrown on the subject by 
a report of Mr. Hersert’ Knox Situ, commis- 
sioner of corporations, on the present state of 
freight transportation. Comparing the three great 
transportation methods now in use, namely, rail, 
deep-water (that is to say, the coastwise and 
Great Lakes traffic), and the canals and rivers, 
Mr. SmitnH makes some very striking findings. 
During the last twenty years or so, while the deep- 
water traffic has increased greatly, and the rail 
traffic prodigiously, the canal and river traffic has 


actually decreased. The great Mississippi River | 


system, which it was long thought would feed New 
Orleans into greatness, has proved a sore disap- 
pointment. Parallel railroad lines have pretty 
nearly put the Father of Waters and his trib- 
utaries out of business. Since 1890 the river 
shipments from St. Louis have fallen from six 
hundred thousand tons to eighty-nine thousand, 
and meanwhile the rail shipments have risen from 
about five million tons to seventeen millions. 
Moreover, such vessels as still ply the Mississippi 
do not go to sea. Both exports and imports must 
be transshipped at New Orleans. What is true 
of the Mississippi is true of practically all the 
rivers flowing into the Gulf and South Atlantic 
ports. Unless they are deepened to carry sea- 
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going craft, or some co-operation between railways 
and waterways is brought about, they are not like- 
ly soon to justify the great hopes they once in- 
spired. The West once threatened to break away 
from the Union because it could not get free 
navigation of the Mississippi and a free port at 
New Orleans, then held by the Spaniards. That 
same West now sends the bulk of its exports by 
rail to the East for shipment. 

Another fact brought out by Commissioner 
Situ helps to explain why the imports of the 
Southern coast cities do not keep pace with their 
exports. The figures for the coastwise traftic show 
that the greater part of it, being mainly what is 
ealled bulk-freight—coal, lumber, cotton, sugar, 
rice, fruit, and the like—moves northward. The 
manufactured goods which the South gets in re- 
turn for these cargoes of staples, being Jess bulky, 
do not go south by water, but by rail. 


The Solid South Again 

It is in order to guess how long the South 
is going to continue solid in its nominal Democ- 
racy. That is the main obstacle in the way of 
a new alignment, and the chief source of in- 
consistency in our party system. A practice which 
sends men like Foster and McEnery to Washing- 
ton labelled Demccrats and permits them to go on 
calling themselves Democrats while voting steadily 
Republican is enough to make even so close a 
student of our politics as Mr. Bryce declare our 
party divisions simply meaningless. There are 
signs enough that the South itself is getting dis- 
contented with the practice. Senators Foster and 
McEnery are not having much trouble, for 
Louisiana is a protectionist State, and would 
doubtless be Republican also if it weren’t for the 
negro and the memory of Reconstruction. But 
other Southern Senators who have been voting for 
protection in one form or another are having 
trouble. Even Senator Daniet of Virginia, al- 
though there is no serious thought of defeating him 
for re-election, so great is Virginia’s affection for 
him, has come in for severe criticism at home on 
account of his votes for the duties on lumber and 
quebracho and iron ore. There is thought of de- 
feating his neighbor, Senator Simmons of North 
Carolina, who is too young to have a war record. 
Brother Josepuus Daniets, of Raleigh, and former 
Governor GLENN have, it is said, formed an al- 
liance to that end. The best judges of the situa- 
tion do not think their enterprise promising, for 
both are of the class of Southern politicians who 
incline to out-Bryan Bryan, and the reaction 
against that sort of thing is strong. But pretty 
nearly the entire Southern press seems to be de- 
bating with animation the question of what should 
be done with representatives who depart from 
their party’s position on the tariff. Many papers, 
it is true, vigorous!y maintain that these men 
are right in simply getting what they can for their 
section. Bui others are concerned to know whether 
Democracy means anything any longer. 

For our part, we should like to see the Southern 
protectionists go into the Republican party, where 
they belong, and build it up into a strong, re- 
spectable opposition. They would thus benefit 


their several State governments by putting the’ 


dominant party on its good behavior; and they 
would do the cause of tariff reform less harm 
than they are doing it now—even if they should 
succeed in carrying two or three Southern States 
and sending Republican Senators and Representa- 
tives to Washington. The men who have done 
that cause the greatest harm have been those who, 
in CLEVELAND’s blasting phrase, “have stolen and 
worn the livery of Democratic tariff reform in the 
service of Republican protection.” 


An Expensive Spree 

The latest “ estimate ” of the cost of the Panama 
Canal is: $500,000,000. The first was $140,000,000. 
The last, in our judgment, will approach a billion. 
But that is not why the government needs money. 
Eight years under CLreveLanp cost the country 
$2,519,524,867; eight years under Rodsevett, 
$4,627,855,383, a difference of more than two 
billion dollars. The army and navy, under Ciéve- 


LAND, cost $551,559,393; under Roosevet, $1,781,- ° 


426,471, a difference of nearly a billion and a quar- 
ter. And fifteen years hence not a single battle- 
ship now afloat will be fit to go into action. 


The Religion of the Future 

Was it wrong to laugh when Dr. Entor told 
the Harvard Summer School of Theology what 
the religion of the future is going to be, and 
Bishop McFavut told the newspapers what he 
thought of it? If it was wrong, peccavimus! 
We did laugh; we had to. Religion is the most 
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interesting of topics. Dr. Exror’s forecast of it 
came along on a day when the tariff disputants 
were marking time, and nobody happened to be 
doing unusual stunts in an aeroplane, or falling 
out of one, so it got plenty of newspaper space 
and head-lines. Of course it was an interesting 
and intelligent forecast. Dr. Eniot is a Uni- 
tarian and apt to see things through the spectacles 
of that persuasion, but he sees a good many things 
that are visible to others, who are not Unitarians 
as far as they know. There will be pretty wide 
egreement, for example, with his opinion that 
“the new religion will not be based upon author- 
ity, either spiritual or temporal; the present gen- 
eration is ready to be led, but not driven.” To 
that, of course, Bishop McFaut takes hearty ex- 
ception, a religion not based on authority being 
still very far out of the range of vision of per- 
sons who wear the glasses recommended by the 
Roman Catholic Church. He disagrees with Dr. 
Exiot’s forecast from A to Z, as was to be expected. 
If he didn’t, he would hardly be a suitable oc- 
cupant for the chair that he fills. He is sure “the 
Catholic Church” will be the Church of the fu- 
ture, just as Elder Warinwricut of St. Louis is 
“inclined to kelieve that Methodism is to be the 
new religion.” Of all the reverend commentators 


‘ quoted in the papers, the only ones who fully 


concur with Dr. Exiot’s ideas are the Unitarians. 


Getting Together 

We don’t suppose the different kinds of Chris- 
tians will ever agree beforehand about the par- 
ticulars of belief. Agreement is much more likely 
to come unbeknown to the disputants, by the 
crumbling of the grounds of religious disputes. 
There is no important quarrel among the pious 
any more over the mechanics of the solar system. 
That is gone, and many another battle-issue is 
gone the same way. The spread of accepted 
truth must keep on narrowing the field in which 
dispute is possible. Actually, though perhaps not 
apparently, the pious-minded Christians of our 
time are fast getting together. They are all after 
the same thing, they all base their various con- 
clusions on the same records, and they all breathe 
the same air. The last coincidence is very im- 
portant, because there is in the air in these days 
so much of knowledge, liberty, and tolerance. It 
is impossible to strain the atmosphere so that the 
adherents of one sect or Church will not get into 
their lungs the same infectious particles that in- 
flate the bellows of the others. When everybody 
reads, and everything gets into print, what any- 
body knows or learns or perceives to-day that is 
worth learning, is common knowledge to-morrow. 
Truth has a wonderful chance in such times. So 
does falsehood, but truth is mightier, and it is the 
spread and acceptance of it that must obliterate, 
so far as is profitable, the divisions between the 
Churches. To think of the blessed dead being 
all of the same religion is not hard at all, nor is it 
even now anything like as hard as it once was 
to think the same of the blessed living. 


Respectfully Suggested _ 

Apropos of the “new” devitalized religion and 
other things teo numerous to mention, we venture 
to suggest to the distinguished editor of the 
Harvard Classics the seemingly pressing expe- 
diency of considering the blunt observation of a 
certain famous bird whose bitter experience in- 
duced deprecation of its own loquacity. 


“Knocking” the Colleges , 
Accompanying and following the Commence- 
ment exercises there has been, in the language 
of the manly art, a great and unusual reverbera- 
tion of hooks against the slats of the American 
college. Nobody with fair qualifications as a 
critic of education seems at all satisfied with our 
typical college as it is. Of course it is not all 
bad. A great deal, a very great deal, can be said 
in praise or defence of the American college as 
it is, but nobody seems to be saying it. All the 
current talk is the other way. President Woop- 
row Witson of Princeton, leader of the critics 
of the college as it is, disclosed at length in a 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard his notion 
of the changes and processes that, he thinks, will 
make it more what it ought to be. His complaint, 
in brief, is that the life of the college and the 
work of the college are now separate. He wants 
to unite them and have them associated for good. 
At present he finds that study is the work which 
interrupts the life; that the faculty has no part 
in the life, but organizes the interruption; that 
studies do not spring out of the life of the place, 
but are hindered by it, and must resist its in- 
fluence if they would flourish; that the scholar is 
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not in the game. Dr. Wi son’s remedy for that 
condition of things is mainly the influence and 
inspiration of able teachers. Compulsion can do 
something, but not enough. There must be in- 
spiration, an atmosphere of thought, mental 
curiosity, created by “teachers who will not seem 
pedagogues, but friends, and who ean by the gen- 
tle infection of friendliness make thought the 
general contagion.” 


President Wilson’s Ideal 

Of course that is a conceivable ideal. Who was 
the woman of whom it was said that it was a 
liberal education to know her? There are such 
people. The stimulation of an inspiring mind 
is valuable to the young idea beyond all words. 
It is to that that Dr. Witson seems to look for 
the lifting up of the colleges, and the better as- 
sociation of their life with their work. We do 
not know to what else he could look with expecta- 
tion of getting what he is after. He said: 

We are not seeking to force a marriage between 
knowledge and pleasure; we are simply trying to 
throw them a great deal together in the confidence 
that they will fall in love with one another. We are 
seeking to expose the undergraduate when he is most 
susceptible to the best and most stimulating influ- 
ences of the university in the hope and belief that no 
sensible fellow fit for a career can resist the infection. 

Characteristically fearful that Dr. Wutson’s 
plan is deficient in pains for the boys, the Spring- 
field Republican admonished him that “ the scheme 
of college education that either eliminates or 
minimizes hard, rigorous work as the basis of 
achievement in whatever field of activity is sure 
to be exposed, sooner or later, as a glittering 
fraud.” But Dr. Witson replied (in a letter) that 
recent Princeton graduates would smile grim 
smiles at an editor’s advising him to insist upon 
hard work, and that his motto would be work, of 
course, “but work translated into the terms of 
pleasurable life if possible,” and he thinks it en- 
tirely possible so to translate it. 


We Need the Best the Colleges Can Do 

How prevalent the sentiment is that the col- 
leges, take them by and large, are not giving our 
youth full measure of the training they should 
have, appears from the discourses at the recent 
convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Denver. Professor SamMurL WILLISTON 
of the University of Chicago declared to the 
educators that the American College of the Lib- 
eral Arts had “lamentably failed as a popular 
institution of higher education ” in that it trained 
less than one per cent. of our young men and 
women. He said it had permitted other institu- 
tions—correspondence schools and the like—to 
usurp its functions because of illiberality, and had 
lost discipline, both mental and moral, so that the 
bachelor degree is “ losing its significance as an in- 
dication of fitness for most of the pursuits of life.” 
Moreover, he said it had damaged the high schools 
and restricted their usefulness by controlling their 
curricula in its own interest. President Main 
of Iowa College agreed that the muck-raker had 
proved his point that college education to-day is 
chiefly notable for its ineffectiveness, though still 
he held it was the most efficient method in ex- 
istence for acquainting men with the world and 
making them efficient agents in it. These grum- 
blings about colleges, just and unjust, are a 
good sign, because criticism is the basis of im- 
provement. The colleges cost a lot; they take a 
great deal of valuable time. We ought to get the 
very most out of them that they can be made to 
furnish. We need men of education; men who 
know something; men of mental power. We need 
them in quantities; enough of them to lead and 
shape political opinion in such matters as the 
tariff, direct nominations, and a constant suc- 
cession of like important questions. We see Ger- 
many forging sturdily and rapidly ahead in the 
family of nations because she has formed a good 
educational machine and used it to good purpose. 
We cannot afford to waste any of the power of 
our educational machine. We need to have done 
all the colleges can do, and in so far as any of 
their power is being wasted, it is to applaud and 
encourage the current eagerness to find the leaks 
and stop them. 


Across the Channel 

And while Latuam slept, and his watehman 
disapproved of the weather, Brierior, watching 
for himself, caught the wind right at dawn and 
slipped over the English Channel in his handy 
little monoplane. Thirty-seven minutes in the 
air, and it was done. Very pretty, M. Buierior! 
Good to read about, good to do. The time had 
come. The next competition will be for a time 
record, with entries by the score. 








Of Joy 

ONE feels as if there must inevitably come a time— 
either in the first pauses after death, or else when in 
old age the swift hours slow their pace and move 
majestically, half regretfully, past us—when the com- 
pleted vision will burst upon us; the vision of our 
life from first to last as it looks in its entirety; the 
finished picture—no longer a detail here and a chance 
shadow there, but the spread-out tapestry with the 
whole story enwoven, the sunshine and the shadows 

fixed, the flitting colors set, and the figures finished. 
And how shall we feel and what shall we see when 
our eyes rest upon it? Will it be fair and lovely and 
bright, a fit hanging for the walls of Paradise? Or 
will it by evil chance be a dingy cloth covered with 
sordid stains fit only to be shoved out of sight, huddled 
into a corner, to be thrown back into the mill, ground 
over again, and made into something nobler? 

One thing we may be sure of: it will be a poor 
piciure of life if we have failed to weave in joy and 
beauty. When we are young and have just come to 
full consciousness of the obstacles and deprivations 
cf life, joy seems to shine and sing upon the unat- 
tainable heights while we labor in the long shadows 
of the valley. But when the more accustomed eye has 
practised seeing whole we come to know that had we 
xo willed it. we might at any point have moved all 
our labors over into the sunlight, might have trans- 
formed each deprivation, each obstacle, into a joy to 
lighten the picture. If only at the beginning we could 
realize that the events of life come hurtling past us, 
rough-shod and unformed, and we ourselves are the 
makers: it is for us to transform events and set them 
into the picture of life as we wish them to abide. 

If we would but let imagination, courage, and trust 
and all the splendid, innate powers of the soul come 
forth and shape the brute facts of life, what a picture 
we should make! ‘These powers are the cunning of 
hand and brush that change the raw colors on the 
palette into the ordered beauty of the picture. And 
how. we shall lament at the last if we have failed to 
put light enough into the canvas; if the joyous hours 
have been too sparse! For life has sad need of these— 
the joy.crowned hours, And, after all, they are ac- 
cessible. Let the blow fall, and when it comes say, 
this is for the making of strength and courage and 
there is joy in that; let the darkness thicken about us 
and say, this is that in the blackest night sight should 
grow keener and trust inerease, and there is joy in 
that; let the bleak rocks of thwarting and obstacles 
heap themselves mountain high and say, this is that 
the body may break itself and let the soul mount fiee: 
and in each of these counsels is joy. For joy, after 
all, is something quite different from pleasure or ex- 
citement or merriment or gratified desire. 

It has been said of a certain poet, “the universe is 
his box of toys. He dabbles his fingers in the dayfall. 
He is gold-dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. He 
makes bright mischief with the moon. The meteors 
nuzzle their noses in his hand. He teases into growling 
the kennelled thunder and laughs at the shaking of its 
fiery chain. He dances in and out of the gates of 
heaven. Its floor is littered with his broken fancies. 
He runs wild over the fields of ether. He chases the 
rolling worlds. He gets between the feet of the horses 
of the sun. He stands in the lap of patient Nature 
and twines her loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
fashions to see how she will look nicest in his song.” 

Herein was true joy, as St. Francis would have told 
us. The poet accepted the universe and swam in its 
currents and snatched at its flashing beauties the 
while, crowning the hours as they passed. And each 
of us has these powers if he will but call them forth. 
Itear how more than three and a half centuries ago 
an ancient divine spoke of them: 

You never enjoy the world aright till you see how 
a sand exhibiteth the wisdom and power of God. 
Your enjoyment of the world is never right till every 
morning you wake in heaven, see yourself in your 
Father’s palace, and look upon the skies and the earth 
and the air as celestial joys. 

You never enjoy the world aright till the sea itself 
floweth in your veins; till you are clothed with the 
heavens and crowned with the stars and perceive your- 
self to be sole heir of the whole world and more than 
so. because men are in it who are every one sole heirs 
as well as you. ... Till your spirit filleth the world 
and the stars are your jewels; till you are familiar 
with the ways of God in all the ages, as with your 
daily walk and table: till you are intimately ac- 
quainted with the shady nothing out of which the 
cnrth is made; till you love men so as to desire their 
happiness with a thirst equal to the desire of your 
own; ... till vou are mere present in the hemisphere 
considering the beauties and glories of God than in 
your own house, 

This, then, is the secret of joy that the walls of the 
spirit’s house be not teo narrow; for the spirit can 
only be glad in the free air and clear sunlight and 
the wide outlook among the many motley worlds that 
spin through space. And so if joy seems to evade 
us and we hold no crowns of sunlight to set upon 
the foreheads of the hours that spill by, then break 
down the walls of the self and pass out. We are too 
confined, too much shut in. Strangle desires, for they 
are very thwarting, very blinding; they are little 
black walls set up to stem the tides of the universe. 
Silly, silly, to set a heart upon desires. Fly over 
them, heart, and let the walls of desire go down in 
the rush of the stream. Out in the width of the 
heavens along the ways of the sun in the broadening 
path of the moonlight that lies on the tumbling waters, 
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there is joy waiting, laughing at our stubborn un- 
wisdom, wondering how long we will wait or ever 
we come out to play gayly in the great playground 
of the universe. It is always wisdom, believe it, al- 
ways wisdom that is joyous. For wisdom is not afraid, 
and wisdom never loses heart and gives up the game 
and becomes depressed. Wisdom never halts in un- 
certainty or shirks or trembles. Wisdom looks far 
and does not clamor in unfaith for proof of faith. 
Wisdom has patience unending and is far-sighted and 
wastes no precious time ashake lest the universe lose 
grip when a man grows giddy; wisdom knows that, 
though man slip, truth does not fall, and, being so 
free of terror and anxiety and haste, it gathers up 
the jewels strewn along the path; it sees the world 
adorned with miracles, prophets, martyrs, lively ex- 
amples, and holy souls; it hears high discourse from 
beyond the clouds; it knows that at the heart of things 
there is no hurt, but rest and immortality; and, seeing 
thus far ahead, it little matters if earth set occasional 
parentheses to our joys. It knows the lustre of the 
universe is there even though our tears bedim it for 
an instant. 

This, too, is a joyous thought: we know somewhat 
of the limits of our bodily strength. If we are bidden 
build a marble palace, all of our own powers, we can 
make a beginning, but we know we shall not finish it 
in a mortal span of years. But of the measure of our 
spiritual powers we know nothing; only that as we 
call they respond. None yet has come to the end of 
spiritual response. As we ask, so we receive; as we 
will, so we have; as we demand, so it is created. 
So far as we know, spiritual aspiration stretches out 
into the infinite. We cannot exhaust it any more than 
we can exhaust the universe. At every centre paths 
radiate into eternity, and we deck them with thorns 
and thistles and rocks or with stars and flowers and 
mossy couches as we list. Our part is joy and faith 
in the leading. See, the earth does not despair when 
the leaves fall and the winter wraps her round in an 
icy shroud. The stars along their courses are not 
appalled by the blackness of the interstellar spaces 
or the long pursuit ahead. The sky harbors the mov- 
ing sun with all its planets, and the moon waxes and 
wanes and draws the waters of the earth, and they set 
no idle questions of whence and whither. They do 
not shrink from the predestined course, but submit 
that by death as by life they be fed. Joy follows hard 
en the traces of wisdom, and love and trust, the keys 
of wisdom, are in the hands of each of us. 
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INFLUENCE NOT GOVERNMENT 
New York City, Fuly 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Six,—In the current number of your paper Mr. 
Paul R. Birge has an interesting letter, the first part 
of which I believe is correct, because it tallies with 
Darwin’s idea that “ Progress is from the homogeneous 
undifferentiated to the heterogeneous differentjated,” 
and beeause | believe that as humanity rises in the 
scale of being the “ differences of sex” will become 
more and more accentuated, for the reason that I be- 
lieve in “ The Dual Nature of Deity” (see article by 
that title in the January, 1902, Contemporary Review). 

It is the last paragraph of Mr. Birge’s letter to 
which I must take exception. He makes the fact that 
“woman’s most powerful” influence” (to quote his 
own words) “is that which she exerts personally and 
privately,” an argument against “ women’s having a 
share in the government which exercises authority 
over them.” On the contrary, Wendell Phillips showed 
that the irresponsibility of this influence and power 
is the very strongest reason why women should be 
given the ballot. He said he wanted “to be able to 
find and indict that power,” which (because women 
were “not on record”) he “could not do to-day.” 

Your correspondent forgets, ‘as do nearly all per- 
sons who say they are “not suffragists,” that we are 
dealing with the general economic and social welfare 
of humanity and not with the economic prosperity of 
the more fortunate three-fourths of the female popula- 
tion of this nation who do not have to earn their living 
outside of the home sphere. 

It is precisely because “ woman’s sphere is the home’ 
that people, who realize the extent to which industrial 
development has taken women out of the home, want 
women to vote and legislate so that they may return 
to the home through placing humanistic considerations 
above industrial in the statute laws, and through the 
consequent lowered cost of living and equitable distri- 
bution of wealth enable the average man to support his 
women relatives at home as extensively as he did fifty 
years ago. 

The subjection of women has so long been in vogue 
that, as Mrs. Gilman says, “ people object to having 
women put in a position where they are to give orders 
and to govern.” Let us, however, view this whole 
question of human government as rationally as Mrs. 
Gilman does in the following sentences, and we shall 
avoid entangling ourselves in a whole network of anti- 
suffrage fallacy. “The old theory of government re- 
garded it as something which governed, which gave 
orders, which made laws, which managed, which com- 
manded. Against that we have to put the new theory 
of government, the idea which belongs to democracy, 
which is part of democracy, that government is serv- 
ice. And certainly nobody on earth ever objected to 
women servants. As soon as we get the new view of 
government, that of service, incorporated in our minds, 
it will do much to alter the objection to giving women 
the ballot.” 

I do not claim that the ballot is. anywhere near as 
important as equal representation, but it is because 
it is the necessary first step toward a proper govern- 
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mental reorganization that will secure absolute po- 
litical equality between the sexes, that I differ with 
your correspondent when he says, “the good that 
women might accomplish through the vote is far out- 
balanced by the good that they actually: can accom- 
plish by their personal influence as the wives and 
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mothers of voters. 

What our country needs now is not good influences, 
but good government which shall apply what we know 
ought to be applied for the common good. And while 
remembering the truth of Washington’s statement that 
“Influence is not government.” we may well read 
new meaning into his exhortation, “ Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair. 
The event is in the hand of God.” 

I am, sir, 
H. S. Howarp. 


POETRY 
DusvgugE, fa., July 9, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The article on the poetry of Meredith in this 
week’s issue of the WEEKLY is very fine, and, in my 
humble conception, gives the great truth governing the 
universal acceptance and Immortality of Poetry, viz: 
no matter how lofty or philosophic the thought, it 
must be clothed in the beauty of verbiage. The illus- 
trations by the writer are apt and striking, while the 
whole article is highly pleasing and instructive. I 
feel somewhat as did Byron, I believe, on reading 
Letitia Barbauld’s apostrophe to Life, “I wish I had 
been the author of those lines.” 

Now, the “ Wine of Wizard ” has the most appalling 
aggregation of words unusual and cryptic that can be 
found in any literature, and many of us would feel 
indebted if the same writer would give us a critique 
on that poem, regardless of the opinion of so gifted a 
reviewer as Ambrose Bierce. 

I am, sir, 
Frep O'DONNELL. 


UNPROTECTED PRODUCERS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 28, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your article, “ But what is the difference?” 
in this week’s issue you say, “If anybody, workman, 
consumer, or what not, who does not make and sell 
something that is protected, imagines he is really 
being considered,” ete., ete. 

Will you be good enough to enlighten your readers 
as to who are those “workmen” and “ consumers ” 
who do not produce, who do “not make and sell some- 
thing ”"—in fact, please point out the dividing line 
which separates producers and consumers. 

I an, sir, 
RICHARD CAMPION. 

Doctors, editors, lawyers, architects, engineers, truck- 
farmers, workers on salaries, raisers of wheat and 
corn, and millions of others get no profit from pro- 
tection. Labor gets little or no protection, though 
there is a pretence to the contrary. Contract labor 
laws protect workmen somewhat, but the tariff is of 
very little vaJue to them.—Ep1Tor. 





AMENDMENT OFFERED 
Cuicaco, Itv., June 25, 1909. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sik--As an afterthought—in lieu of the last 
stanza—-these lines: 
Ye gods! Can they not understand 
How puny, weak, they are, arrayed 
Against the people of our land 
Whom they, so ruthlessly, betrayed? 
When Retribution is the word— 
Have Merey on Them—Mercy, Lord! 
IT am, sir, 
Dan W. ALLEN. 


WANTS NAMES AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
July 3, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Having read your article on Bishop MecFaul, I 
wish to ask a few questions, which I hope you will 
answer in the near future in your editorial column. 
Who are some of. the strongest, ablest, and most faith- 
ful and -influential Catholics in. the country, especial- 
ly New. York? » You did not give names and dates 
when they graduated from non-sectarian universities. 
Now I do not wish for you to do any muck-raking, but 
I do hope you will give photographie views of the men 
and also actual deeds, the same as the writer of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine did, and do you really mean 
to say that a young man now, say twenty-one years old, 
will be the same one hundred years from now? Mr. 
Bolee did not: state that this was the condition of our 
non-sectarian universities five, ten, or fifteen years ago, 
but at present. As I have not seen any. converdiction 
of good common-sense or libel suit by any of the uni- 
versities, the only thing that seems to me most clear 
is Mr. Bolce’s statement in the Cosmopolitan, until 


convinced otherwise. I am, sir, 
M. F. H. 


CONCENTRATED DEMOCRACY 
MERIDIAN, Miss., June 14, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sm,—Permit me to state that there is more sound 
and solid Democracy on pages 4 and 5 of this week’s 
HArRPER’s WEEKLY than I have seen in so limited a 
space in thirteen vears. 

I am, sir, 
An AMERICAN OF THE SOUTH. 


MORE EXPRESSIVE OF TRUTH 
Cuicaco, ILx., June 14, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ‘ 
Srr,—Why not “ Legal-extortionists” instead of 
“ High-protectionists”? It is more expressive of the 
true state of affairs. 
I am, sir, 
ONE oF THE “ ULTIMATE CONSUMERS.” 
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22 HAD the good fortune to be a wit- 
a2 ness of the debates in the Senate, 
during the last week of the tariff 
discussion. My point of vantage 
5 was a front seat in one of the gal- 
\ leries, where I was perched, as it 
were, on the edge of a huge oblong 
well, at the bottom of which, like 
Truth, were the Senators of the 
United States. At the beginning of the week’s debates 
1 knew only three or four of the Senators by sight. 
At the-end of the week I could recognize fifty or sixty, 
and among these all the most notable men. 

in part, my orientation was the work of a kindly 
and profane person in the gallery, who took a lively 
interest in indoctrinating the stranger. Concerning a 
Senator with a keen, mournful face and white hair 
streaked very smooth, in answer to my inquiry he 
said: “Oh, that’s gum-shoe Bill! Ever hear of him? 
They have another story about him. When the house- 
cleaning was going on in St. Louis, and Polk was in- 
vestigating the baking-powder . scandal, some one 
asked the chief villain whether the Governor knew 
about it. Bill was Governor then. 'The- man replied, 
‘Oh yes! Bill sucks eggs, but he hides the shells!’ ” 

At the bottom of the big, oblong well on whose 
coping I sat were the Senators. Four concentric 
half-circles of pretty mahogany desks on the green 
carpet with yellow stars accommodated them, when 
they were in their places. But that was rarely. The 
rings of desks suggested a happy blend of a circus and 
a school. The Vice-President on his dais at the centre 
of the half-circles well carried out the school idea. He 
kept his scholars excellently in hand. 

The ringmaster also soon disclosed himself: a very 
remarkable man, elderly, but with the alert step of 
youth, so. straight that, in the familiar phrase, he 
hent over backward; of a ruddy countenance, mark- 
edly contrasted with his white hair, and, like the 
earth, slightly bulging at the equator. His face was 
noteworthy. It was keen as a hawk, and two strong 
lines down the sides of his nose strongly suggested 
that predatory bird. A receding forehead, with a long 
estuary running back from it, dividing the thick white 
hair on the right from the thick white hair on the 
left. A thick white mustache, the end of which he 
occasionally tugged. 

Such was my first impression. What caught my 
attention was the way in which he cruised about 
among the desks, talking now to that Senator, now to 





To the extreme right sat Senator Depew of 
New York, a fine old crusted conservative 


this. His manner changed very completely as he 
visited the occupants of different benches. With 
some he was offhand, downright, abrupt; with a few 
he was persuasive; with several he was jocular. With 
all he was completely self-assured. In his blue serge 
suit he strode about, quick, determined, masterful, the 
eyes of the other Senators following him. I sought 
the help of the profane, kind person. He said: 
“Who’s that? Oh, don’t you know? That’s Aldrich, 
Senator from Rhode Island. He’s chairman of the 
Finance Committee. When he first came to the Senate 
he was far from wealthy. Now he’s worth a good 
many millions. Related to the Rockefellers, too; his 
daughter married John D.’s son. Keep an eye on 
Aldrich!” 

I followed the advice of the profane person. Mean- 
while the income tax was being debated, and it was 
proposed to refer the question to the separate States, 
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asking them to endorse the plan, and to amend the 
Constitution of the United States, to that end. A 
Senator on the Democratic side of the Chamber—the 
profane person and a diagram of the Senate had helped 
me to determine that—was speaking. He had a good 
deal the air of a football captain: shaven face, shaggy 
hair, big, athletic figure. The profane person told me 
he was Bailey of Texas. I congratulate Mr. Bailey 
of Texas, on his beautiful voice, the best, I think, in 
the Chamber. The party which he adorns seems 
blessed with beautiful voices. 

Mr. Bailey of Texas was advising the Senate, in 
putting the income tax proposal before the States, not 
to lay it before the State Legislatures, but to summon 
special conventions of the people, who might declare 
in favor of it. The suggestion was that the powers 
that defeated the proposal in the Senate might pursue 
it into the country, and that an adverse vote of one- 
fourth of the States would dain the income tax for all 
time. 

A, Senator in the centre of the Democratic desks, 
who looked like a clean-shaven Socrates, made an 
interesting summary of the former attempts to amend 
the Constitution. The first ten amendments, he said, 
were ratified by New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. The three States of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Georgia were not included at all. 

To this Mr. Bailey said the original Constitution 
provided that whenever nine States ratified, it should 
become effective among those ratifying; and the gov- 
ernment was organized before all of the States had 
ratified the Constitution. 

The clean-shaven Socrates, who, I learned, was the 
Senator from Georgia, Mr. Bacon, went on to say that 
the two States of Rhode Island and North Carolina 
were not in the original organization at all. For two 
years, he thought, the Federal government had the 
great disadvantage of proceeding without the aid and 
co-operation of the State of Rhode Island. : 

“Some people,” interjected Mr. Bailey of Texas— 
“some people wish they had never ratified it!” This 
sally was greeted by a burst of laughter from both 
sides of the Chamber. The Senator from Texas evi- 
dently pleased both sides. 

Following the advice of my friend, the profane per- 
son, I had meanwhile been keeping an eye on Mr. Al- 
drich. His excursions had stopped for the last few 
moments, and he sat in the last semicircle but one, two 
or three seats from the centre aisle. At the sally 
from the Senator from Texas, he laughed, or rather 
smiled. The laugh was evidently on him. But he 
enjoyed it. And it suddenly flashed upon me that that 
smile of his, which curled his mustaches upward, 
might be exactly translated by the words, “I did eat 
the canary!” and the afterglow upon his face added, 
“and I hope, and expect, to eat many canaries!” 

Then came an interesting point, brought out by 
Senator Bacon. Many people, of whom he was one, 
he said, had long doubted whether the Fourteenth 
Amendment had ever been ratified constitutionally ; 
whether it was ever, or was now, constitutional at all. 
Four States, which had first rejected it, later ratified 
it. These States were North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Géorgia, and Virginia. He was cf the opinion that, 
having once voted against it, these States had ex- 
hausted their mandate, and that their later votes were 
invalid. In that case the amendment would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

Then up spoke a young and sturdy Senator, with 
something of the air of Dan O’Connell—my friend, the 
profane person, said he was Senator Borah—declaring 
that if it should transpire that twelve States should 
reject this amendment, it would be the most un- 
fortunate thing, in his judgment, which had happened 
in the history of the United States since the Civil War, 
if not in its entire history, because the contest would 
be over. They would not go back to the courts and 
would not again appeal to the people, and the fight 
for an income tax would be permanently closed. 

“That,” said my profane friend, “is Borah of 
Idaho; the man that tried the case against William 
Haywood!” * 

I had heard of Borah, and so I asked my friend 
whether he was not one of the insurgents, an ally of 
Senator La Follette’s. 

“Not on the tariff bill!” replied the profane per- 
son. “ Aldrich has Borah cinched on the tariff bill. 
Wait till you see him vote! Aldrich goes to him and 
says: ‘See here, Borah! You represent Idaho, don’t 
you?’ And Borah says, ‘ Yes, sir!’ And Aldrich says, 
‘And Idaho grows wool and fruit and lead and such?’ 
And again Borah says, ‘ Yes, sir!’ And Aldrich says, 
‘Well, see here; this tariff bill is all of a piece! It all 
goes through or none of it goes through! If Idaho 
wants her wool and her fruit and her lead protected, 
she is going to back up the States that want leather 
and steel and sugar protected, and all the rest, with 
what they want protected! See?’ And Borah swal- 
lows, and says, * Yes, sir.’ Oh, Aldrich has a lot of 
them cinched just that way, tighter than a plumber 
has a lead-pipe cinch in a hard frost!” 

So far the profane person. Meanwhile, I had been 
making some general observations in my mind about 
the Senate Chamber, and comparing it with old 
memories of the House of Commons, memories that 
go back to the great days of Gladstone and Parnell, 
Balfour and Hartington and Chamberlain. In the 
first place, there was the contrast of the general rest- 
lessness of the Senate Chamber. There were the 
strictly strategic peregrinations of Mr. Aldrich. There 
were the circumambulations of Mr. Bailey. Other Sen- 
ators were perpetually going and coming, now be- 
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taking themselves to the snug armehairs of the 
smoking-room, now going out into the lobbies. And 
this restlessness, this ceaseless to-and-fro movement, 
was greatly increased by the evolutions of a dozen 
small boys in shirtwaists, who seemed to have chosen 
the Senate Chamber to play in. They sat on the dais 
of the Vice-President, and whispered and nudged one 
another. They got up suddenly, and ran all round the 
Chamber, slipping in and out. among the desks of the 
Senators, with the restless agility of Croton bugs. And 
no one seemed to object. | can hardly imagine a dozen 
small boys getting gay with the House of Commons, 
Another point of contrast was the lay-out of the 
desks, in their semicircles, like an up-to-date Method- 
ist Chureh, as against the formal benches of the Com 
mons. And that brought out the greatest contrast 
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and expect, to eat many canaries” 


of all. There was no government bench. There was 
no front opposition bench. There were, instead, merely 
certain business-like gentlemen, sprinkled seemingly 
at haphazard among the ninety-odd desks in their 
semicircles. They rose up, now here, now there; and 
their position gave no great clue as to their opinions. 
For instance, to the extreme right sat Senator Depew 
of New York, which was natural enough, as he is a 
fine old crusted conservative. But then close behind 
him sat Senator Cummins of Iowa, who is a ring 
leader of the insurgents. And Mr. Aldrich, who was 
evidently wielding the powers of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, was away in the third row, near the 
aisle, just over the way from Mr. Bailey, whose posi 
tion as little suggested a leader of the opposition, 

I discovered later that this seeming vagueness of 
position was deceptive. Mr. Aldrich probably kept 
that place because he could keep an eye on both sides, 
which he could not have done had he been sitting 
in the front row; nor could his ceaseless peregrinations 
have been carried out as easily had he been sitting 
in front. I was seized with a desire to take a diagram 
of the Senate—they give them away to visitors—and 
mark with a pencil the gyrations of Mr. Aldrich among 
the benches, with the Senators he visited. It was in 
teresting matter of speculation what he said to each of 
them. And I could count on my friend, the profane 
person, to make up speeches, as he had done in the 
case of the junior Senator from Idaho. 

There was nothing vague about Mr. Aldrich. Divi- 
sion after division showed that his control was none 
the less effective because he went away back and sat 
down near the door of the smoking-room. But I 
failed to find, during my week of observation, any- 
thing like an effective opposition, or an effective leader- 
ship of the opposition. Think of the Irish party under 
Parnell. Eighty members, alert, devoted, full of fire, 
fighting like an army, and working with the precision 
of a machine, and all the while Parnell supremely 
dominant over them all. That was opposition, that 
was leadership worth the name. As I sat there on 
the coping of the well, I bethought me of another 
Democrat, also with a beautiful voice, but not, like 
Mr. Bailey, with a very fine crop of hair. Was not 
here a use for Mr. Bryan? Why should not he be 
elected to the Senate, and bring effective leadership 
to the opposition? That would not involve any risk 
of revolution, or shake the fabric of the state. He 
would, I doubt not, go on unswervingly, and I doubt 
not the Democrats would follow him enthusiastically, 
in solid phalanx. We should all be the gainers, and 
the Republican party in the Senate, especially its most 
advanced and enlightened members, would gain most 
of all. I present this suggestion to Mr. Bryan’s good 
neighbors, the Senator from Idaho, the Senators from 
Minnesota, the senior Senator from Wisconsin. Let 
them use their influence with the Republicans of Ne- 
braska, and have Mr. Bryan sent to the Senate, to 








stiffen the Democratic party there, where it evidently 
needs stiffening. I repeat, we should all be gainers. 

Apparently my profane friend in the gallery was 
not the only person who thought it would be well to 
keep an eye on the Senator from Rhode Island. The 
incident happened on the second day of my observa- 
tions. Two persons were chiefly concerned. The first 
was a Senator of great personal distinction, with the 
face of an Emerson, and the grace and oratorical man- 
ner of a Gladstone. He wore a long gray frock-coat, 
and was evidently slightly lame, walking across the 
floor of the Senate with the aid of a pair of crutches. 
My communicative neighbor, the profane person, was 
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Senator Cummins of Iowa laughed out, coloring 
slightly, and said, “ Nobody works but father” 


absent; but I discovered that this was Senator Daniel, 
of an old Virginia family. He looked like a cavalier, 
and spoke admirably. 

The second person concerned in the incident 1 am 
coming to was a tall, alert young Senator, with dark 
hair and mustache and with a nose denoting aspira- 
tion. He was quick at figures and particularly defer- 
ential to the Senator from Rhode fsland. This was 
the much-talked-of Mr. Reed Smoot of Mormondom. 

Mr. Smoot was intrusted with a set of resolutions 
concerning duties on cigars, cigarettes, cut Cavendish, 
plug, twist, and snuff. This resolution, he said, he 
presented on behalf of the Finance Committee. 

Hereupon Senator Daniel rose, with great dignity 
and with a good deal of real indignation in his voice. 
He asked Mr. Smoot to repeat his statement. The 
Senator from Utah did so, saying that he presented the 
resolution on behalf of the Finance Committee. 

Chereupon Senator Daniel said: “I rise to a ques- 
tion of privilege and to a point of order and deny 
the fact that the Finance Committee has made any 
such report. The Committee on Finance has made no 
such report as that. It is simply an addition to the 
bogus reports that have been from time to time handed 
in to the Senate as on behalf of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I had the honor, Mr. President, to be ap- 
pointed a member of the Finance Committee. There 
has been ne such meeting of that committee; there 
has been no such report; and I dispute the fact that 
the committee has made any such report or authorized 
any such report to be made to the Senate. I rise to 
a point of order that no such report has been made 
by the Finance Committee and also to a question of 
privilege that if there has been any meeting of the 
committee every member of that committee had a 
right to be notified to attend such committee meeting, 
and to vote for or against any amendment which is 
floated into the Senate under the name of the com- 
mittee.” 

The Senator then handed in a resolution, which 
provided that every member of a committee appointed 
by the Senate has the right to be notified of all meet- 
ings of the committee to which he belongs, and the 
right to vote upon every proposition referred to the 
committee by the Senate or reported by the committee 
for action. ¥ 

This seemed to me eminently fair and proper. It 
seems to have struck Senator Aldrich as exactly the 
contrary, for he began by objecting that it was not 
proper to offer such a resolution at that time, went 
on to say that it was not in order, then suggested 
that the record should be altered, and finally said 
that he would not like to have the public business 
delayed indefinitely in discussing questions of pro- 
cedure. 

To which Senator Daniel replied, with great dignity 
and eloquence, that the Senator from Rhode Island 
became impatient about delays as soon as he wanted 
to do anything. But he was absolutely neglectful 
cf any delays which he himself might cause by keep- 
ing information from the members of the committee 
of which he was chairman and whose every right 
should be subserved by him as their chairman, as 
well as the chairman of the particular clique which 
he gathered around him to report things or put on 
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conditions when he wanted them reported. That, said 
Senator Daniel, is not the way for the laws of the 
United States to be administered; that is not the way 
in which they can be administered with due regard 
to the obligations of Senators or with due regard to 
the sanctions and obligations of office. 

Mr. Aldrich and his satellites said various things 
in reply. The most pertinent was this, by Mr. Aldrich 
himself: “I am extremely anxious to avoid discussion 
as far as possible!” 

“Caught with the goods! Caught with the goods 
murmured a voice at my elbow. My friend of the day 
before had returned and snugly ensconced himself at 
my side. 1 shared his feeling and asked him whether 
the papers would not make a row about this sort of 
thing. 

“Oh, pshaw!” answered the profane person; “ he 
does it all the time!” 

To relieve my feelings I turned my attention to 
the men who were moving about at the bottom of the 
well. I noted two, both tall and slim, both with an 
air of elderly youth, and both with Bostonian fore- 
heads. 1 asked my neighbor who they were. 

“The one with the hair like a gray lambskin and 
with the gray pointed beard and mustache is Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts. The thin one with the big 
brow is Senator Crane of the same State. Why?” 

I confessed that I had been intrigued, as the French 
say, by their Bostonian foreheads. 

My neighbor was delighted. “ Guessed it in one!” 
he said. And then he told me that the weary-looking 
old gentleman they were talking to was Senator Hale 
of Maine. “These New-Engianders,”’ he said, “ have 
the Senate under their thumbs!” He pondered a mo- 
ment and added, half to himself, ‘And Aldrich has 
the rest of them under his thumb!” 

“ How does he manage?” I asked. 

“Manage?” he queried. The question seemed not 
to have occurred to him. The thing was axiomatic. 
“Oh, partly by seniority! When a Senator gets on 
a committee he stays there. Partly by management. 
You saw how he cinched Borah? Partly because the 
rest give in to him. The party meets in caucus and 
appoints Aldrich chairman of the Committee on Com- 
mittees, with power to choose his associates. And so 
he goes ahead!” 

Yes, he goes ahead. That was edifyingly evident 
when, as the tariff debate drew to a close, he moved 
to lay on the table resolution after resolution of the 
Democrats or the insurgent Republicans. He went 
ahead so rapidly that one could see he grudged the 
time spent in reading these resolutions and would 
cheerfully have voted them down unread. He went 
ahead so rapidly that the Vice-President, being for 
the moment absent, his place being taken by Senator 


” 


Gallinger from New Hampshire, and the latter being 


somewhat hesitant, Mr. Aldrich took upon himself to 
perform the duties of the chair and to announce: “ The 
noes have it. The motion is lost!” in the peremptory 
voice of a presiding officer. 

Senator Cummins of Iowa was struck. He laughed 
out, coloring slightly, and said, ‘ Nobody works but 
father!” One could see by his fine face, with cream- 
white hair and mustache, that he was at once nettled 
and amused. 

He was not the only person besides my friend in 
the gallery who seemed to think it well to keep an 
eve on Mr. Aldrich. Senator Clapp of Minnesota, who 
looks like a good German professor and is another of 
the insurgent Republicans, holds the same view. And 
it was a fine sight to see him make Mr. Aldrich back 
down on one section of the corporation tax, a section 
which was designed to catch the little fish and to let 
the big fish go through. As it is obviously the end and 
aim of Mr. Aldrich, in the benevolence of his heart, 
to aid and befriend the big fish and to help them to 
gobble up the little fish, one watched with great satis- 
faction the feat of Mr. Clapp, even though tolerably 
certain that Mr. Aldrich will straighten the matter 
out in conference. For there will be no insurgent Sen- 
ators in conference! 

Two more men who seem to think it well to keep 
an eye on Mr. Aldrich are Mr. Bristow and Mr. Dol- 
liver. Mr. Dolliver has the air of a big, shaggy-haired 
Western boy, who was at first under the spell and who 
is waking up. He is not wide awake yet, but when 
he does get fully awake he will fight and fight hard. 
There is evidently plenty of grit in Senator Dolliver. 
Senator Bristow of Kansas is tall, keen, humorous, and 
resolute. He will also go far. 

And now we come to the closing day of the great 
tariff debate. It had many dramatic scenes and gen- 
uinely eloquent speeches. There was one sharp tourney 
early in the day which seemed to set the key-note. 
Curiously enough, the battle once more raged round 
our friend Mr. Aldrich of Rhode Island. 

From the first day I spent in the Senate, perched 
on the coping of that big oblong well, two Senators 
had impressed me by their looks. The elder, with 
gray hair nicely parted in the centre and a gray 
mustache, was dressed like an Englishman and was 
evidently hand in glove with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, treating him with a more familiar deference 
than did the young Senator from Utah. This was 
Senator Flint of California, and a mere outsider gath- 
ered the impression that he viewed himself as a kind 
of suffragan bishop with the right of succession. The 
other was a much younger man, one of the youngest- 
looking in the Senate, and one whose profile and figure 
exactly expressed the Gibson young man of the bet- 
ter sort. He was dressed well, walked well, sat well. 
And I presently discovered that he talked well. 

This was Senator Beveridge of Indiana, who has, 
apparently, not vet quite decided whether he is an 
insurgent Republican or not. For example, he was, 
in charge of the tobacco amendment of the admin- 
istration, the same the presentation of which by Mr. 
Smoot had drawn down the lightning of Senator 
Daniel. Yet, while reporting for the sub-committee 
of Mr. Aldrich’s Finance Committee, he took the op- 
portunity to-give Mr. Aldrich a severe dig on the 
subject of: trusts. He flared up and flared out again, 
only to flare up once more a little later. It was anent 
tin plate. He wished the Senate to check the system 
whereby the Standard Oil Company imports vast 
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quantities of tin plate, turns it into oil-cans, and, on 
exporting these, gets back the duty paid on the plate. 
But for this provision, said Mr. Beveridge, the Stand- 
ard would have to buy of American makers and benefit 
American workers. 

Mr. Aldrich was nettled. He retorted that no one 
would benefit but the United States Steel Corporation. 
Mr. Beveridge said that did not concern him, as he 
was speaking for the workers. 

To which Mr. Aldrich most unguardedly replied: 
“When the Senator from Indiana wants to have 
something done it is always the working-men and 
not the employers or the manufacturers that will get 
the benefit of it. If he is opposed to a thing being 


done it is the manufacturers who will get the benefit: 


and not the employees.” 

Mr. Beveridge came back as quick as a flash: “ And 
with the Senator from Rhode Island it is always the 
manufacturers and never the employees!” 

The afternoon was close and the atmosphere of the 
Senate Chamber nervous, irritable, on the verge of 
exasperation. Amendment after amendment, scarcely 
read, scantily considered, was tabled at the dictation 
of the Senator from Rhode Island. It was evident that 
we were at the beginning of the end; but one might 
change the adage and say it was only the last step 
that cost. It was as interminable as a death scene. 

It was about half past seven that Mr. La Follette rose 
to make his concluding plea for an honest tariff and 
fair protection. Farly in the tariff debate some of the 
friends of Mr. Aldrich had twitted Senator La Follette, 
asking him what he thought he was accomplishing by 
all his efforts. Mr. La Follette replied that four 
years ago he had stood alone in the Senate for a pro- 
gressive and enlightened policy—alone, that is, on the 
Republican side. Now, he said, there were twelve men 
who were ready to vote with him, twelve progressive 
Republicans. The division at the close of this long 
evening showed that ten did so actually cast their 
votes, and as Mr. Aldrich had forty-five votes against 
thirty-four, one realized that Mr. La Follette only 
needed six more votes to turn the scale and dethrone 
the despot. There were, therefore, all the elements 
of a great drama in the Senate that night. 

He was followed by a remarkable speaker, the blind 
Senator from Oklahoma. And one was impressed with 
the conviction that among all the Democrats the blind 
man could see the farthest. He compared Mr. Aldrich 
to Mary of fable and the Republican Senators to the 
little lamb multiplied by scores. These lambkins, he 
said, were trained to eat out of Mary’s hand and they 
had surprising appetites. Some had a taste for oil, 
some for red lead, some for hides. And Mary fed 
them all. Then, taking up the cotton schedules, he 
showed how some of the trust mills paid a yearly 
dividend of thirty-three per cent. and some of even 
sixty-seven per cent.—these infant industries strug- 
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gling for life whom Mr.. Aldrich, in his benevolence, 
was so anxious to protect. 
There was a fitting finale before the division. Mr. 


. Stone, the Senator from Missouri, said: “ Mr. Presi- 


dent, I feel that I am duly impressed with the solem- 


‘nity of the occasion. I have listened with deep in- 


terest to the sad and somewhat tearful and pathetic 
funeral orations which have just been delivered. It 
is customary, Mr. President, after the sermon to sing 
a song. I commend to my brethren on the other side 
an old song that I heard when I was a boy, the first 
verse of which, a little paraphrased, ran something 
like this: 


“ Hark from the tomb a doleful sound! 
My ears attend the cry; 
Dear brethren all, come view the ground 
Where we shall shortly lie,” 

































THE NARRATIVE OF A PLUNGE OVER THE TWO-MILE-HIGH CRESTS OF THE 





SAN JACINT O PEAKS, ACROSS CALIFORNIA, AND A WRECK IN THE DESERT . 
By Joseph K. Hutchinson 


tain range over two miles high has 
been surmounted—in which a desert, 
treacherous, uncharted, whose _ bar- 
rens have withered the life from 
more than half of the hundreds of 
“adventurers who have dared trifle 
with them, has been crossed; in which a distance of 
three hundred miles has been covered in the time, to 
be exact, of five hours and fifty-one minutes. ; 

There is but one such record—that made by Captain 
Augusto E. Mueller, pilot, in the balloon racer, United 
States, who soared from the city of Los Angeles, across 
California and the high peaks of the Colorado desert 
last November. with a speed and at a height that made 
even the mouth of the unsurprisable West open in 
wonder. 

Captain Mueller is known among aeronauts as the 
pilot of the balloon United States, which outdistanced 
the German Pommern.in the St. Paul race; as the man 
who crossed Lakes Michigan and Erie in the swinging 
basket of a spherical; and for twoscore more aerial 
journeys from Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis, not 
to chronicle the flights he has made over the face of 
Europe. 

Perhaps it was the wish of this Argentinian to con- 
quer new skies, perhaps his thirst for the mountains 
and the deserts, that brought him to Los Angeles. He 
came enthusiastic. He listened to the sceptics, who 
cried, “ It is impossible to cross these mountains,” and 
lost none of his confidence. Instead, he signed with 
Dick Ferris, the owner of the balloons American and 
United States, a contract to drive one of the big gas- 
bags until it burst, or until he had scattered his ballast 
sand over the peaks of the jagged San Jacintos. 

Los Angeles lies midway between the bastioned flanks 
of mountain ranges to the east and north, and the 
Pacific Ocean to the west and south. The mountains, 
at their lowest point, are six thousand feet high. The 
sea offers to the balloonist no landing-place short of 
the Orient, some six thousand miles away—a distance 
that would hardly tempt the most doughty of sky 
pilots. Beyond the mountains lie the deserts—the Mo- 
jave, the Colorado, and.the Arizona, waterless, tree- 
less, and with an area that would cover most of the 
New England States, but having hardly enough people 
to make a good-sized town look populated. 

Then there are the air currents—for remember that 
a balloon’s will is the wind’s. The wind and weather 
maps that Uncle Sam distributes gratuitously every 
day have arrows that show the course of the wind. 
Almost every day of the years that these maps have 
been issued, their wind arrows in southern California 
point to the south and west—which means, aero- 











nautically, the sea. 
These are the condi- 
tions that Mueller con- 
tracted to overcome. He 
set to work early in 
November, built hydro- 
gen-generating tanks, 
repatched and _ revar- 
nished the two big 
racers, and provisioned 
his baskets for a_pos- 
sible fortnight’s trip. 
On November 15, 1908, 
he went up in _ the 
American, I accom- 
panied him as_his 
guest and _ assistant 
pilot. 

On this trip, despite 
his buoyant hydrogen 
gas, Mueller failed. 
For part of the day of 
the 15th and during 
most of the night we 
circled and zigzagged, 
over the ocean most of 
the time, and _ never 
near enough to the 
mountains even to try 
to vault their summits. 
Early the next morning, 
when we were caught 
in the teeth of a west- 
erly wind that meant 
the open sea and no re- 
turn, Mueller pulled 
the valve-cord and we 
came down on_ the 
beach. We had trav- 
elled over two hundred 
miles that night, and 
yet were but twenty in 
a straight line from 
our starting-point. 

Mueller was _heart- 
broken, but he stoically 














shipped the ripped bag 
back to Los Angeles, 
and voiced his disap- 
proval. in a German 
grunt that meant suc- 

cess the next time. 
The next time came 
unexpectedly—for me, at any rate. The week after the 
failure, Mueller puttered with the bag of the United 
States. Then he announced that he was ready again. 
‘ But the sky had 
clouded during the 


through the 














week, and it drizzled 
dismally, while the Cap- 
tain sat by the balloon 
almost day and night 
waiting for the wind 
that would take him to 
the sunrise. 

On November 22, 
1908, he filled the 
United States. Per- 
force, from its expense, 
he gave up hydrogen. 
‘Instead, he inflated the 
ninety - foot envelope 
with cheaper and less 
serviceable illuminating 
gas. The sceptics held 
up their hands and 
shouted, “ Suicide.” 

On the morning of 
the 23d the clouds 
broke for a mo- 
ment and showed scat- 
tered clouds above 
clouds that  scudded 
into the east. Mueller 
made up his mind on 
the instant. He tele- 
phoned to me, and, at- 
tired for anything but 
a balloon flight, I hur- 
ried to the paddock. 

Time was short. The 
clouds were closing in 
again. We worked fast. 
We threw a_ lunch 
of sandwiches into 
the four - by - five - foot 
wicker basket, inspect- 
ed our instruments, and 
fastened to the rigging 
twenty-four forty-pound 
bags of sand—all the 
racer would carry. 

At 10.19 that morn- 
ing, surrounded by a 
bare score of on- 
lookers, in marked con- 
trast to the thousands 
who had watched our 
disastrous flight of 
the preceding week, 
Mueller gave the signal. 








The peaks of the Colorado desert, photographed from the basket 
of the balloon “United States” at an altitude of 22,000 teet 


Silently the ground 
dropped away beneath 
us as we whirled up 





A view of a portion of the city of Los Angeles, taken 


clouds at an altitude of 10,000 feet 


into the clouds. Mueller watched the needle of the 
barometer steadily twirl over the thousands, while I 
watched the city dwindle in a trice to a toy map in 
relief. 

At six thousand feet we swept into the clouds. But 
for the chatter of the city that came to us through 
the mist, we might have been in mid-ocean. Then, 
with a rush, we burst out of the topmost cloud into 
the brillianey of the sun. The silk of the big envelope 
crackled and stretched under the heat of the rays until 
the barometer registered nine thousand feet. Here the 
balloon hung for a moment, as though undecided 
whether to bear us seaward or to the mountains. Then 
we caught our wind and went scurrying into the east. 

Below us the fog curtain parted now and again, 
giving us glimpses of the checker-board city, the sky- 
scrapers flattened out like block houses, the residence 
sections frail and tiny as a doll’s garden. About us, 
the cloud ocean fell. away from us to the west, and— 
it seemed an infinite distance away—the blue of the 
Pacific gleamed and tossed. To the east and north the 
storm heads were piled higher, and in places ahead the 
eumulus banners had flung themselves like irregular 
towers of Babel into the topmost heavens. The sun 
glittered blindingly on the waves of this sea in the sky. 

We could see, directly in our course, the teeth of the 
mountains protruding like ragged reefs through the 
clouds. Dimmed by distance at first, as we swung 
toward them they became tortuous crests upon which 
our frail ship of the air might crumple into useless- 
ness, 

Mueller kept his eyes fixed downward, watching for 
glimpses of the earth, that he might judge the speed 
at which we travelled. Then he turned to me. 
“Good!” he cried, and again, “ Good!” 

We. uncoiled the heavy trail rope and let its end 
slide into the void beneath us. Every hundred feet of 
its leagth we tightly fastened long streamers of light, 
colored cloth. When the full four hundred and tifty 
feet of its tawny body was swinging under us, we paid 
out close to one thousand feet more of stout cord, to 
which we also tied our gaudy streamers. Soon the 
air below us fluttered with vivid color, like the holiday 
rigging of a yacht. 

The Captain watched the whipping pennants. At the 
nethermost end of the cord the flags trailed out be- 
hind us. Seven hundred and fifty feet below us they 
pointed straight into the south. At five hundred feet 
the wind whipped our gay vanes back to the west 
again. And, nearer our basket, they pointed with us 
to the mountains and the east. 

Mueller spoke to me. “We mast stay with the 
higher currents,” he said. ‘“ Drop, and we’ll catch a 
wind that will carry us—God knows where. China, 
perhaps.” 

We fairly hurtled along, although the speed with 
which we travelled brought no sensation of motion. 
I glanced at the compass and at the peaks before us. 
Our course was straight away from the west. The 
sensitive needle of the barometer had long slipped by 
the ten-thousand-feet ark and 4s we flew, we steadily 
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ascended. The clouds 
that had heaped up be- 
fore us and looked down 
on us an hour past, we i 
now swept over. The 
drag-rope hardly dab- 
bled in the swirls of 
mist. There were only 
the sun and open sky 
above us, and the omi- 
nous ranges before, 

Mueller twined his 
giant arms in the rig- 
ging and gazed silently 
at the mountains. On 
our left, a flat-crested 
monster of a summit, 
flecked with snow, loom 
ed sulleniy—San_ Ber- 
nardino peak, the Olym- 
pus of the Southland, 
with a sheer eleven 
thousand feet of barren 
cliff. On the right, the 
sharper San Jacinto 
reared ten thousand 
seven hundred feet of 
scarred headland 
through the storm 
clouds. The Captain 
glared at them. 

“One is our Seylla 
and the other our Char 
ybdis,” he said. ‘ One 
engulfs. The other 














strangles. Both are 
cruel. But onee over 
them, and we have a 
wind that eould earry 
us to the Gulf of Mexi- 
wo. 

Far to the south, the 
clouds swept wide for the flash of a seeond, and, 
through the tunnel of fog, we saw the menace of the 
water that fretted the shores of Mexico. 

The Captain grinned at that. * Ocean.” he eried, 
“the wind has laughed at you to-day. Storm as you 
wish. we deal with mountains and their cliffs, not 
you.” 

Next minute he forgot the ocean. With the speed of 
a sailing condor we had swung in over the flanks and 
spurs of the mountains. Their gorges sank into the 
earth beneath us, and masses of timber that had been 
blue in the west whence we had come took separate 
form of pine and fir. The roar of the wind in the 
trees and the torrents in their chasms came up to us 
like the rush of a hurricane. 

The haze and the yellow of the desert simmered be- 
yond the fog. All of southern California, all of 
northwestern Mexico, all the glare of the dead lands 
of Arizona, lay beneath. And before, close and closer, 
were the fangs of the summits that sneered destruc- 
tion at us. 

“A picture,” shouted Mueller. “ Take a picture of 
the desert. If we fail here, your camera will show 
that we have been this far at least.” 

Hurriedly T unslung my .camera from my shoulders 
and snapped at the turrets of the desert ranges. 

Then I jumped, for my pilot was shouting and 
fiercely pounding my back. 1 looked about. Below 
us, behind us now, were ‘the erags of San Jacinto, and 
still we fled into the east untouched. The trail-rope 
barely skimmed the flint of the topmost rock. The des- 
ert before us, the peaks behind, and the wind still good. 

Mueller was frantie with joy. He laughed. He 
sang. And, had there not been over two miles of 
nothing below our wicker car. he would have danced in 
wild abandon. His tongue stumbled for onee, but, a 
linguist, he chanted in Sanserit, then thundered in 
voluble ragtime. German, French, Bornese—he found 
all of them lacking to express his utter happiness. 

From a twisted cleft in the mountain behind us 
a black thread lay straight across the desert. Down 
there, where the aeons had sunk the land below the 
level of the sea, a tiny trail of smoke blew away from 
the taut thread. y 

“ There’s the railroad,” Mueller figured aloud. 
“There's civilization. And there is the desert—” 
He pointed ahead. ‘“ We eross the railroad now, and 
leave it behind us as we have left the mountains. 
Yonder there are no roads, no water, no food—nothing 
but sand and cactus and rattlesnakes. If we land in 
the desert, there are distances to walk on which men 
have died before our time. We have six sandwiches, 
a day’s water in our tanks, and a bottle of wine.” He 
turned to me. “ What shall it be? We have crossed 
the peaks. Is that enough?” 

My answer was unheeded. Already he had spread 
his map on his knee and was watching the compass. 

Seon the railroad was swallowed up in the distances 
of the sand. We drove east with greater speed. 
Ranges as ancient as Egypt. fantastic as the mid- 
Sahara, hills that the map ealled high, slipped away 
beneath us, a cliff, a gaping abyss, a level bed of a 
dried-up lake, a mountain twisted into the distorted 
mimiery of a tomb, the whole splotched and splattered 
with the burning colors of a voleano’s palette. This 
was an instant’s glimpse through the kaleidoscope of 
the withered’ barrens. 

San dacinto and San Bernardino were blue behind 
when luck forgot us and our globule of floating gas. 
The barometer was firm at sixteen thousand five hun- 
dred feet when the wind turned fickle. With the 
sweep of a northern chinook, from the south, where 
the waters of the Gulf of California breed coolness, a 
whipping breeze clutched the balloon. Our flight was 
checked and, from the warmth of a moment. before, 
we shivered, 

Instantly the gas contracted. The needle that 
showed our height trembled and whirled away from 
the three-mile mark. I gasped as we fell and looked 
at Mueller for the signal, “ Sand overboard.” He had 
seized the barometer in his hand. Its point fled 
toward zero, 

The desert rushed up to meet us, Sage-brush and 


Peaks 10,000 feet high in the Colorado desert, California, 
taken 7,000 feet above the summit of San Jacinto 


eactus that had been mere dots sprang into vivid re- 
lief. Hills beeame mountains while the watch ticked 
onee. Bottomless canyons yawned under us with jaws 
wide for prey from the skies. In all the wilderness 
of rock and ruin there was but one tiny spot of yellow 
sand where death, perhaps, would look the other way. 

My ears seemed to burst. Blood rushed to my head 
and drummed in my temples. My head reeled in the 
heavier atmosphere. I saw the horizon that had been 
a thousand leagues away swept out of sight by the 
teeth of the peaks that hemmed us in. And still we 
dropped as though a eatapult had hurled us. 

Mueller said never a word. Motionless, he watched 


the patch of level sand. A reef of lava, sharp as 
a knife, bordered it. Yet he made no sign. 

He dropped the barometer and clutched at a sand- 
bag. The ground seemed crouching for the blow, and 
I heard through the throbbing of my ears a voice 
that shouted: “ Hang to the ring! Don’t jump!” 

I grabbed at the stout wooden ring that held the 
ropes above my head. We struck. Sand flew into 
my face and my head roared with the terrific impact. 
My body swung across the basket and flattened Muel- 
ler against the rigging. Then, before I had time to 
think, we were racing skyward again, and [ was lying 
limp against the wicker-work. 

The Captain was calling to me. I straightened out, 


turning to look at him. He was twisted in the ropes, © 


erying to me, “ Are you unhurt?” When he saw that 
i was still able to move, he iaughed. “ By Jove! 
That was the closest call I have ever had,” he said, 
as he disentangled himself from the rigging. ‘“ We 
fell too fast, and when we struck—zouf! but it was a 
tumble.” 

We took steck of our outfit. The shock had torn 
two bags of ballast from their hooks. What little 
food we had had, with the exception of a begrimed 
sandwich, had been hurled from the basket, and most 
of our maps and extra clothing had been given into 
the maw of the desert. : 

“ Luek,” chanted the Captain. “ Luck, luck, luck! 
Had we not lost all that weight so suddenly we would 
now have been lying back down there. It was but a 
step to the rocks from where we hit. There would 
have been no chance for us had we been dragged over 
them.” : 

As rapidly as a moment before it had whirled to 
zero, the barometer was now dancing over the thou- 
sands toward the black mark that registered sixteen 
thousand five hundred feet, as far as the barometer 
would go. Again we were back in the skies, that tossed 
us to destruction one moment, and the next as sud- 
denly snatched us from the claws of rock. 

So fast did we rise that we shot through the colder 
wind in the rush of a second. The barometer needle 
east a shadow on the last mark on the dial, and still 
the big bag of gas careened upward. Mueller had 
brushed the dust from his face, and now stood silent, 
watehing the world drop away. 

* Eighteen thousand,” he figured, “ nineteen, twenty 
—we’re far over twenty thousand and still rising.” 

Here our lost wind gripped us again, and we went 
kiting eastward. The San Jacintos were but a mere 
blur of fading blue, and the hollow into which we had 
been thrown was far lost among the desert ranges 
that our speed piled behind us. 

Above our basket the silken bag was tighter than a 
drum-head, Its sides glistened like a huge oiled 

















Looking northward along the Colorado River as the balloon passed over it at an altitude of 16,500 feet 
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As we hurtled along 











we saw the giant stream 
twisting away north 
and south grow plainer 
with the minutes, 
Whence it came _ the 
dark lines of the Mon- 
arch of the Gorges, that 
maps call the Grand 
Canyon, were cast in 
dim relief. In the south 
the river entwined it- 
self about the sharp-cut 
spires of the Pichaco, 
and was gone. Sinuous, 
gleaming, the king of 
western rivers beckoned 
us on and out of Cali- 
fornia. At four o’clock 
we swung across the 
brushy flats of the 
river, with the barom- 
eter registering pre- 
cisely 16,500 feet. With 
Arizona under us the 
silken giant gathered 
speed, and the monster 
mountains in the fading 
sky of the east began to 
take definite outline of 
jutting flank and 
ragged gorge. 

Mueller looked anx- 
iously at his watch. 
“ By. nightfall,” he an- 
nounced, “we must 
have passed that range. 
We cannot land among 
those crags. If only we 
had hydrogen, by morn- 
ing we could be scatter- 








The fast struggle of the balloon before it settled upon the face of the Arizona desert 


barrel, and the odor of escaping gas burnt our nos- 
trils, as the expansion forced it from the open pendix 
that dangled forty feet over our heads. 

Up here, four miles above the painted silence, we 
drank the untouched air. Below us lay the deserts 
like a mask of death, in all their gorgeous mockery, 
daubed with a million livid colors, like the tombs of 
Egypt. Battlements of purpled rock, the vomit of 
volcanoes, leaned in the menace of a Juggernaut over 
level sands, bleached ghastly white before a hearth 
of underworld and flames. 

Not a tlutter of life was in this forgotten land. 
Smitten with the hand of Vulcan, even its death lay 
twisted in awful imagery. To me it fascinated as a 
serpent charms. To Mueller it was a mighty canvas 
from the mad brush of a deity of painters. 

“Look upon it,” he said to me, “and you shudder 
—yet you look again. It is hideous, yet splendid. It 
makes you throb, yet it is lifeless. Do you not pity 
those who go through life with eyes sightless to such 
a ‘scene? It has. the power to drive men insane, or 
strike them with the fire of a Poe.” 

We drove with the speed of a swallow, sailing in 
the wind’s fury. -From over 20,000 we had gradually 
dropped to 18,000, but the envelope of silk from which 
we dangled had lost not.a whit of its tightness. The 
wind had cooled with the setting sun. 

When the coast mountains were our western hori- 
zon, and the desert crags had begun to grope across 
the sands with shadow-fingers, I saw the sheen of 
water in the twilight east. “ Look,’ I called to 
Mueller, “ the Colorado!” 

The Captain clapped his hands in joy. Together 
we leaned against the basket’s edge and strained our 
cyes at the river. 


ing sand over the 
Staked Plains, but this 
uncertain gas cools 
quickly, and we will 
drop faster than the 
sun drops. With fortune-—’ And while he called on 
Fortune, winds, savage as a typhoon, cold as mid- 
ocean, pounced upon us from the south. Our flight 
was checked on the instant. The needle of the 
barometer shuddered a moment, then twirled down 
with a rush. Whirling madly in the windspout, the 
big balloon swung us like a pendulum as we fell. 

Mueller leaned far out over the basket’s edge and 
looked down. Below us lay a mesquite-and-cactus- 
studded flat. A mile to the east this ended in a wicked 
looking mountain flank of mottled lava. In the mo- 
ment that the Captain looked at the earth, the 
barometer had slipped past the 10,000-foot mark, and 
still the skies dropped us with sickening speed. 

“We are falling too fast for safety,” cried Mueller. 
“Sand! Get it overboard!” 

Each of us seized a bag and spilled the ballast into 
the driving wind. Bag after bag we emptied, only to 
see the tell-tale needle swing the faster round its little 
dial. 

My ears were nigh bursting again, and I felt the 
warm trickle of blood that crept out of my nostrils 
and down my face. I steadied myself for an instant 
against the ropes, for the maelstrom still swayed and 
whirled our car insanely, and glanced at Mueller. 

Mueller was shouting, “Sand! Sand!” We gripped 
our knives, slashing great gaps in the canvas bags 
until our eyes were filled with the showering dust. 

With cactus below us and crags beyond us, we rushed 
at the earth. Above the throbbing of my ears I 
seemed to hear the roaring of a demon ready to devour 
us. Tiny shrubs sprang into tangled brush beneath 


us. Arid spots of sand, white before, were scattered 


with patches of thorns that swept into sight with a 
magician’s touch. 





With a stab Mueller tore open the last bag of sand. 
My throbbing head alone told that we still shot down. 
I dived into the bottom of the car, tossing maps, cloth- 
ing, loose instruments, into the air. It was too late. 

I dimly saw Mueller slashing at the thongs that 
bound the heavy iron anchor to the ropes. Above the 
clamor of my driven blood I heard the clangor of the 
falling steel on rocks. Then I leaped for the ring. 

The ground was flung at us. The basket crumpled, 
its edge hammering across my head. I closed my 
eyes and clung to the wooden circle. Mueller I could 
neither see nor hear. He was under me, near to the 
savage rocks. i 

Swaying, dragging, pounding, the basket lurched 
through mésquite and cactus, crashing a furrow deep 
in sand and brush. The rigging drew taut, then 
loosened. It gave continually. ‘That alone saved us 
from being instantly crushed like a shell. 

With a snap the basket ceased lurching. The shoek 
‘tore my grip from the ring and hurled me through 
the ropes far out upon the sand. Dazed, I struggled 
to my feet, Behind me, I expected to see the balloon, 
released of my weight, mounting into the skies again, 
and the Captain lying mutilated before my eyes. 

Instead, the ear, shattered and warped, was in a 
heap back of me, and from its under side, laughing 
through grime and dirt, Mueller was calling to me. 

“Take a picture,” he cried, “ before the bag settles.” 

I felt for my camera. Strapped to my back, it had 
weathered the cataclysm. The silken bag heaved and 
tossed in the desert wind before me. I snapped at it 
in its last convulsions, then ran to the basket’s side. 
Mueller was bound fast in the wickerwork by the 
tangled ropes. With my knife I cut him free. He 
climbed out and shook himself like a bear. 

We walked to the balloon, that had now settled use- 
less among the thorns. “ Look!” The Captain point- 
ed out to me a great gash in the bag’s side. “ Had I 
not jerked the rip-cord and torn out that rib of stitched 
cloth the moment we hit, we would have been battered 
to death.” 

As night closed in over us, we packed our few re- 
maining belongings on our backs and set our faces into 
the southwest. There, the maps told us, lay the river 
—then Yuma and the railroad and civilization, 140 
miles away. 

Fighting our uncertain way through brushy 
thickets, tearing our clothes and our bodies in the 
thorns, we stumbled across a tiny trail that zigzagged 
away through the abatis of shrubs. Under the light 
of the stars, which shine as brightly only on the 
deserts, we followed the path until it led us to a 
rough hut of mud and sticks. 

As we approached, dark forms fled from the hut and 
went crashing off through the thickets. When we 
called to them they ran only the faster. Fear seemed 
close at their heels. 

When we had crawled inside the shelter and struck 
a flickering light, we found rude couches laden with 
blankets and the skins of animals. A tumble-down 
stove promised a rousing fire. We slept that night, 
with the depth of slumber that the silent places and 
the freedom of the winds give to man. 

In the morning we came upon an apology for a road. 
We followed it southward, through the deserted vil- 
lage of La Paz, a wreck of the gold-rush days, where 
now rattlesnakes buzzed warningly at our feet. 

Before noon we came to Indian settlements. The 
doughty red men saw us and scurried away into the 
brush, pointing fearfully into the skies. Then we 


“knew the why and wherefore of the sudden disappear- 


ance of our hosts of the night before. The natives had 
seen our balloon flitting across their horizon. To 
them it meant the judgment day and instant damna- 
tion. 

Early that afternoon we stumbled into Ehrenburg, 
and the population straggled out to look us over. 

“We can’t blame the Indians,’ announced Ehren- 
burg, when it saw us both. ‘“ They are holding dances 
over the whole country to-day, to drive the evil spirits 
of the wind away.” 
































The hut in which the aeronatts passed the night after descending 
in Arizona. Captain Mueller is shown standing before the pole 








The deserted city of La Paz through which Mueller and 
Hutchinson passed on their journey back through Arizona 











HOW A “DEGRADED LILY” HAS BECOME THE FOODSTUFF OF THE 


CIVILIZED WORLD AND A MIGHTY FACTOR IN ITS DEVELOPMENT 


HE selection of wheat as the first 
world-food—its abundance made pos- 
sible by the reaper—its transporta- 
tion by railroads and steamships—its 
storage in elevators—the production 
of flour—-the growth of wheat-banks, 
wheat-ports, and exchanges—the new 
wheat empires—the — international 
mechanism of marketing—the con- 
quest of famine, and the stupendous possibilities of the 
future: these are the subjects that group themselves 
under the general title—the world mechanism of the 
wheat. 

To find a world-food—that was the beginning of the 
problem. All human beings wake up hungry every 
morning of their lives; and, consequently, the first 
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With one man to drive it, it could cut and bind 
enough wheat in one season to feed four hundred 
people. In its most highly developed form—the com- 
bined harvester and thresher—it has become so gigantic 
a machine that thirty-two horses are required to haul 
it. This leviathan cuts a fifty-foot roadway through 
the grain, threshes it and bags it at the rate of one 
bag every half minute. And the total world-produc- 
tion of reapers of every sort—self-binders, mowers, 
headers, corn-binders, ete., is probably as many as 
1,500,000 a year, two-thirds of them being made in 
the United States. 

Because of this harvesting machinery, the wheat 
crop of the world is now nearly twice what it was in 
1879. The American crop has multiplied six and a 
half times in fifty years. Western Canada, Australia, 
Siberia, and Argentina 
have become wheat pro- 
ducers. The cost of 











growing one bushel in 
America, with machinery 
and high wages, is now 
about half a dollar, 
which is less than the 
cost in Europe and as 
low as the cost in India, 
where laborers can -be 
hired for a few pennies 
a day. With a sickle, 
the time-cost of a bushel 
of wheat was_ three 
hours; with a self- 
binder, it is now ten 
minutes. And _ so, _be- 








Harvesters at work on a wheat field in Ontario 


necessity of the day is food. The search for food is 
the oldest of instincts. It is the master-motive of 
evolution. It has reared empires up and thrown them 
down. As Buckle has shown, where the national food 
is cheap and plentiful, population increases more 
rapidly. And as Sir James Crichton-Browne, in a 
recent book on Parsimony in Nutrition, maintains, the 
lack of food is a prolific cause of war, disease, and 
social misery in its various forms. ‘ Nothing is more 
demoralizing,” he says, “than chronic hunger.” 

Of the three main foods of the human race—flesh, 
rice, and wheat—wheat is the best suited to be a 
world-food. Fiesh becomes too expensive when the 
wild. game of the forests is destroyed; and it is not 
suitable for food in tropical countries. Rice, on the 
other hand, is not a flesh-forming food, and so is not 
suited for food in eold eountries. Wheat is the one 
food that is universal, as good for the Esquimaux as 
for the South Sea Islander. It is not easily spciled, 
as milk and fruits are; and it contains the proper 
elements that are needed by the body and in just about 
the right proportion. 

Wheat, to the botanist, is a grass—‘a degraded 
lily,” to quote from Grant Allen. It was originally 
a flower that was tamed by man and trained from 
beauty to usefulness. We do not know when or where 
the prehistoric Burbank lived who undertook this edu- 
cation of the wheat-lily. But we do know that wheat 
has been a food for at least five thousand years. We 
find it in the oldest tombs of Egypt and pictured on 
the stones of the Pyramids. We know that Solomon 
sent wheat as a present to his friend the King of 
Tyre; and we have reason to believe that its first 
appearance was in the valley of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, near where the ancient city of Babylon 
rose to greatness. 

But, although wheat was known to be the best food 
for fifty centuries, it did not until very recently, until 
thirty or forty years ago, become a world-food. Every 
community ate up its own wheat. It had little or 
none to sell, because, no matter how much grain the 
farmers planted, they could not in the eight or ten 
days of harvest gather more than a certain limited 
quantity into their barns. All that one man could do, 
with his wife to help him, was to snatch in enough 
wheat to feed ten people for a year. Each family 
could do no more than to feed one other family and 
itself. This was the tragedy of the wheat. There 
was never enough of it. It was so precious that none 
could be sure of it except the kings and the nobilities. 
As for.the masses of peasantry who sowed the wheat 
and reaped it with hand-sickles, they would almost as 
soon have thought of wearing diamonds as of eating 
white bread. 

Then, in 1831, came the reaper. It was not invented 
in any of the older countries, nor in any of the great 
cities of the world. For five thousand years neither 
the peasants nor the kings had conceived of any 
better way of reaping wheat than with the sickle’ and 
the seythe. The man who had eut the Gordian knot 
of famine was the son of a citizen-farmer—Cyrus Hall 
McCormick by name, Scotch-Irish by race, American 
by birth, and inventor by heredity and early training. 

This new machine, the reaper, when it was full- 
grown into the self-binder, was equal to forty sickles. 








cause of these amazing 
results, the rattle of the 
harvester has become an 
indispensable part of the 
music of our industrial 
orchestra, harmonious with the click of the telegraph- 
key, the ring of the telephone-bell, the hum of the sew- 
ing-machine, tle roar of the Bessemer converter, the 
gong of the trolley, the whistle of the steamboat, and 
the puff of the locomotive. 

Next to the reaper, the most important factors in 
this world mechanism of the bread are the railroad 
and the steamboat. These arrived on the scene just 
at the right time to distribute the surplus that the 
reaper produced. The steamboat, and its humble 
relative, the barge, came first. The Erie Canal of 
1825, the Suez Canal of 1869, and the Sault Ste.-Marie 
Canal of 1881, were built largely for the carrying of 
the wheat. By 1856 wheat was on its way from 
Chicago to Europe; and four years later the first 
wheat-ship curved around Cape Horn from California. 
Ten years ago an entirely new kind of ship—a sort of 
immense steel bag called a “ whaleback,” was built to 
earry 250,000 bushels of wheat in a single load. By 
this means a ton of wheat is actually carried thirteen 
miles for one cent. There are to-day small barges on 
the canals of Holland, large ones on the river Volga, 
and several thousand steamships on the world’s main 
waterways, all carrying burdens of wheat. Enough is 
now being transported from port to port to give steady 
work to fully three hundred steamships and summer 
work to very nearly as many more. 

There was an exciting contest between the ship and 
the car in the earlier days of transportation, to see 


which should carry the largest share of the wheat. 
About 1869 the car won. In this year, too, the United 
States was belted with a railway, east to west, which 
meant the opening up of the first great wheat-empire. 
Other railways pushed out into the vast prairies of 
the West, lured by the call of the wheat. They were 
the pioneers of the world’s wheat-railways. Wheat 
was their chief freight and wheat farmers were their 
chief passengers. At the outset the grain was shipped 
in bags. Then some railway genius invented the 
grain-car, which holds as much as twenty or twenty- 
five wagons. And to-day one of the ordinary moving- 
pictures of an American railroad is a sixty-car train 
travelling eastward with enough wheat in its rolling 
bins to give bread to a city of ten thousand people 
for a year. 

The trans-Siberian railway, which is the longest 
straight line of steel in the world, was built largely as 
a wheat-conveyor. So were the railways of western 
Canada, Argentina, and India. Ever since the advent 
of the reaper, wheat has been the prolific mother of 
railways and steamships. While the rice nations are 
still putting their burdens on ox-carts and on the 
backs of camels and elephants, the wheat nations have 
built up a system of transportation that is a daily 
miracle of cheapness, efficiency, and speed. This sys- 
tem is not yet finished. A new line of steamships is 
about to be set afloat between Buenos Ayres and Ham- 
burg. The Erie Canal is being remade, at a fabulous 
cost, so that a steamer with 100,000 bushels of wheat 
can go directly from Buffalo to New York. And an 
adventurous railway is now pushing its way north 
from the wheat-fields of western Canada to the un- 
knéwn waters of Hudson Bay, whence the wheat will 
be carried by boat to London and Liverpool. 

To-dav it is net the long haul of wheat, but the 
short haul, that is most expensive. It is cheaper to 
carry wheat from one country to another than from 
the barn to the nearest town. The average distance 
that an American farmer has to haul his grain is 
nine and a half miles, and the average cost of haul- 
age is nine cents per hundred pounds. Thus it has 
actually become true that to carry wheat ten miles by 
wagon costs more than 2,300 miles by steamship. 
Such is the tense efficiency of our wheat-carrier sys- 
tem that a bushel of grain can now be picked up in 
Missouri and .sent to the cotton-spinners of England 
for a dime. 

Associated with this transportation problem was 
the matter of storage. There was no sort of a build- 
ing known to man, fifty years ago, in which a million 
bushels of wheat might be conveniently kept. An en- 
tirely new kind of building had to be invented. All 
the wheat barns were overflowing. All the warehouses 
were outgrown. The difficulty was to make a huge 
building that could be quickly filled and emptied. 
Then, at the precise moment when he was needed, an 
inventor, F. H. Peavey, appeared with a device for 
elevating grain—an endless carrier to which metal 
cups were fastened. From this idea the elevator was 
born. 

The first city that appreciated the usefulness of 
this new unlovely building was Chicago. It became 
not only the home of the reaper, but also the main 
storehouse of the wheat. It erected one after another 
of these mastodonic buildings until to-day thirty-six 
of them stand along the water-front, roomy enough to 
hold the entire crop of Holland, Sweden, Greece, 

















A battery of self-binders clearing up a wheat-field in North Dakota 
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Egypt, Mexico, and New Zealand. What these im- 
mense grain-bins have done for the prosperity of Chi- 
cago would require many books to tell completely. It 
was largely because of them that Chicago outgrew 
Berlin and became the central metropolis of North 
America, with tiventy-six railways emptying their 
freight at her doors, and seven thousand vessels a 
year arriving at her harbor. 

At present Chicago has swung from wheat to corn 
and oats, and enabled Minneapolis to become the 
greatest actual wheat-storage city of the world. In 
Minneapolis the owning of elevators has become a pro- 
fession. There are not only forty-four elevators in the 
city itself, but also forty elevator companies that have 
built more than two thousand elevators in the wheat 
States of the Northwest. The Jumbo of all elevators 
is here—a stupendous granary that holds 6,000,000 
bushels, as much as may be reaped by two thousand 
self-binders from seven hundred square miles of land. 

Of all American cities, there are only five others 
that can put roofs over 10,000,000 bushels of grain. 
Duluth-Superior stands at the head of these, with 
twice the storage capacity of New York. This double 
city, with the picturesque location—Duluth on her 
Minnesota hillside and Superior on her Wisconsin 
plain, has in recent years overtaken all competitors 
and is now the leading wheat-shipping port in the 
world. Buffalo comes next as an elevator city, having 
twenty-eight towering buildings of steel, operated by 
the energy of Niagara Falls. Even this famous catar- 
act helps a little in the making of cheap bread. New 
York follows closely after Buffalo; with Kansas City 
and St. Louis running neck and neck at quite a dis- 
tance behind. It is an odd fact that there is not one 
elevator on the Pacific coast. Because of the rainless 
weather, the wheat is put into bags and piled outdoors 
until the day of shipment. This is an expensive 
method of handling, as the bags cost ten cents apiece, 
and no machine has as yet been invented that will pick 
7, and handle a sack of grain. 

The American elevator has now been very generally 
adopted as the ideal wheat-bin. Two Roumanian 
cities, Braila and Galatz, have suggested an improve- 
ment by using concrete instead of steel. And one Rus- 
sian city—Novorossiisk, on the Black Sea—has intro- 
duced a most original feature in the building of ele- 
vators by erecting a very large one a quarter of a mile 
back from the dock, because of the better view that 
this site affords of the harbor. 

London has no elevators, and never -has had, al- 
though it buys more wheat than any other city. It 
has six million mouths to feed, so that the grain is 
devoured as fast as it arrives. To give bread to Lon- 
don would take the entire crop of Indiana or Siberia. 
Neither are there any elevators of any importance in 
Paris, Perlin or Antwerp. Whatever wheat arrives 
at these cities is either hurried to the mill or re- 
shipped. Wheat is too precious in Europe to be 
stored for a year or for two years, as may happen 
in Minnesota. Rotterdam. has one elevator only and 
of moderate size. Neither Odessa nor Sulina has any 
of large proportions, for the reason that in Odessa 
the labor-unions have an. unconquerable prejudice 
against elevators, and in Sulina the grain is held only 
a short time and then forwarded elsewhere. This 
Sulina, as a glance at the map of Europe will show, 
is the loneliest of all the wheat-cities. It stands on 
a heap of gravel at the mouth of the Danube—an oasis 
of human life in a vast marshy wilderness. The chil- 
dren born there have never seen a railway; but 1,400 
ships leave the stone docks of Sulina every year laden 
with enough ‘wheat to feed London, Paris, and Berlin. 
To find the exact reverse of Sulina, we must go to 
Buenos Ayres—the premier wheat-city of South Amer- 
iea and the gayest of them all. Built up at first by 
the cattle trade, and now depending mainly upon 
wheat, this superb city has now become the topmost 
pinnacle of South-American luxury and refinement. It 
has several new elevators, erected by the railway com- 
panies. 

After the reaper, the railway, the steamship, and the 
elevator, came the exchange. This, too, came first in 
Chicago, in its modern form. There was one little 


grain exchange in the Italian city of Genoa, several 


centuries ago, and England points back to 1747 as the 
year when her first Corn Exchange was born. But it 
was the exchange in Chicago, started by thirteen men 
in 1848, that first came into its full growth and be- 
came an arena of international forces. 

A wheat exchange is to-day much more than a 
meeting-place for brokers. ._ It is a mechanism. It is 
a news bureau—a parliament—a part of the whisper- 
ing-gallery of the world. It not. only provides a 
market where wheat can at once be bought and sold. 
It obtains for both buyer and seller all the news 
from everywhere about the wheat, so that no bargain 
shall be made in the dark. Before exchanges were 
organized, there were times when a farmer would 
drive twenty miles to the nearest town with a load of 
wheat, and find no one to buy it. Even in Chicago, 
in the early forties, a farmer ran the risk of not being 
able to trade his wheat for a few groceries. 

At present, when a buyer or a seller of wheat ar- 
rives at an exchange, he goes at once to consult the 
weather map of the day. From here he passes to a 
series of bulletin-boards, which inform him of the ar- 
rival or outgo of wheat at many cities. One board 
tells him the visible supply of wheat in the world, so 
that he ¢an easily ascertain, if he wishes to do so, 
how much bread the human race ate last week. Other 
boards have telegrams and cablegrams of disaster— 
frost ‘in Alberta, hail in Minnesota, green bug in 
Texas, rust in Argentina, drouth in Australia, locusts 
in Siberia, monsoon in India, and chinch-bug in Mis- 
souri. Good news is here, too, as well as bad. There 
may be reports of a record-breaking crop in Roumania, 
an opulent rain in Kansas, a new steamship line from 
Kurrachee to Liverpool, and the ploughing of a million 
acres of new land in western Canada. And also there 
are, of course, the records of the latest sales and 
prices in other exchanges. 

Thus the farmer can not only find a ready buyer 
for his wheat. He can, by means of a newspaper or a 
telephone, know what price he ought to receive, as all 
the news gathered by the exchanges is given freely to 
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the public. Such is the perfection of the news- 
mechanism that has been built up around the market- 
ing of the wheat that, before a Dakota farmer starts 
out for town with a load of grain, he can go to the 
telephone under his own roof and learn the prices at 
various cities and the world-conditions of the wheat 
trade. 

As wheat exchange cities, London, Liverpool, and 
Chicago outclass all others. Neither Italy nor France 
has any central or dominating market. In Paris, 
Antwerp, Hamburg, and Amsterdam the “ Bourses,” 
as the exchanges are called, are public buildings; and 
the members of each bourse represent the local situa- 
tion and nothing more. One of the most ambitious 
and speculative of the European exchanges is the one 
at Budapest, which stands beside a dainty little park 
where the brokers eat their lunch in fine weather; 
and the youngest of all exchanges is the one that was 
born in Buenos Ayres in 1908, representing a surplus 
of a hundred million bushels a year. 

Besides the brokers, in their exchanges, there must 
also be inspectors to assist in the marketing of the 
wheat. In some countries these inspectors are govern- 
ment officers, as in Germany and Canada; and else- 
where they are local officials or private employees, as 
in the United States. A carload of wheat, passing 
from Dakota to New York, will probably have from 
three to six inspections. Also, the insurance agent 
takes his place in the circle of co-operation when the 
wheat begins to move from barn to bakery. He in- 
sures the wheat in the elevators, on the cars, or in the 
steamships. He may even insure it against hail and 





wheat have been outgrown in the exchanges of Liver- 
pool and London. In neither of these places is there 
any wheat-pit, or any maelstrom of frenzied brokers. 
Without any shouting or jostling or wild tumult of 
any kind, the English brokers are buying two hun- 
dred million bushels of wheat a year, and controlling 
the situation to a greater extent than any other body 
of men. This, tov, without any restrictive legislation. 

Before wheat was made plentiful by the reaper, it 
was possible for a daring man to establish a corner or 
monopoly; but no one has succeeded in doing this for 
more than forty years. The last wheat corner that 
did not fail was in 1867. Since then every would-be 
cornerer has been caught in his own trap. The wheat- 
machinery of the world has now become so vast that 
no individual can master it. Whoever has tried it 
has found that it was he who was being cornered by 
the wheat; for as soon as he has raised the price to | 
an artificial level, it has flowed in upon him and 
covered him up. The price of wheat to-day may be 
temporarily deflected by schemes and conspiracies, but 
not for long. Ultimately it is decided by the state of 
the crop and the state of public opinion in the thirty- 
six countries that grow wheat and eat bread. 

Within the last thirty years, since the reaper has 
come into universal use, the area of the world’s wheat- 
field has doubled. New countries have arisen that 
were only waste places before. The habitable earth 
has grown immensely larger. There is more room for 
both wheat and men to grow, and less scope for the 
forestaller and the monopolist. Just as the reaper 
was the advance-machine of civilization across the 

















An old-style reaping machine in Pennsylvania 


tornadoes while it is growing. It is so precious, this 
brown seed, that we watch over every step of its 
progress, 

It is the’ bankers’ busy season, too, when the wheat 
begins to move. The marketing of the grain ties up 
more money than any other yearly event. ‘It 
threatens jis with disaster every fall,” said one of the 
secretaries of the treasury, when making a plea for a 
more elastic currency. ‘“ We ship half a million dol- 
lars a day during harvest,” said the president of a 
Chicago bank. “ We drew more than five millions of 
currency from the East and sent thirty-eight millions 
to the country during September and October of last 
year,” said a third financier who spoke for Chicago 
as a whole. In short, the movement of the wheat 
méans a matter of five hundred millions to American 
bankers; and it is the most important occurrence of 
the year to the bankers of Russia, Canada, Argentina, 
and Australia. Many a bank,-as well as many a rail- 
road, was founded upon the moving of the wheat. 

Thebroker, the banker, the inspector, and the imsur- 
ance agent—these four render a useful service to the 
wheat that has left home; but there is a fifth man 
about whose usefulness there is the widest possible 
difference of opinion—-the speculator. From one point 
of view, the speculator is the driving-wheel of the 
whole wheat trade. By his energy and his impetus 
he steadies and equalizes the conflicting forces, and 
gives the entire mechanism a continuous movement. 
From another point of view, he is a gambler, reckless 
and parasitical, who interferes with the natural laws 
of supply and demand, and snatches an unearned toll 
from the wheat-bins of the world. 

Some of the wheat nations not only permit specula- 
tion in wheat, but practically encourage it by allow- 
ing more privileges to the speculator than to the 
ordinary business man. Others are resolutely stamp- 
ing it out as a nuisance and a crime. The nations 
that have voted “Yea” on speculation are Great 
Britain, Hungary, Sweden, Norway, France, and the 
United States; and the nations that have voted 
“Nay” are Germany, Holland, Belgium, Australia, 
Switzerland, Greece, and Argentina.’ Canada has been 
divided on the question, since the province of Manitoba 
broke up the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by legisla- 
tion in 1908. 

In the end, as organization increases, speculation 
will deciine. Chicago will try to push prices up and 
London will try to pull them down; but there will be 
fewer violent fluctuations. Better methods of farm- 
ing and a more reliable system of news-gathering will 
eliminate the element of chance to such an extent that 
the wheat trade will offer less and less scope for specu- 
lation and no inducements at all to the reckless 
plunger. Already the frantic methods of marketing 
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prairies of the West, so it is to-day opening up new 
territories and developing new resources. 

Northwestern Canada, for instance, was a dozen 
years ago supposed to be a barren wilderness of snow 
and ice, in which none but the hunter and the fur- 
trader might earn a living. ‘Then several adventurous 
Minnesotans went across and planted wheat. It grew 
—forty bushels to the acre. And the acres—there 
were two hundred million of them, waiting for the 
plough and almost to be had for the asking. Since then, 
more than three hundred thousand American farmers 
have swept across the line and joined in the greatest 
wheat-rush of this generation. Twelve hundred grain 
elevators have been built along the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific; and Chicago self-binders rattled through 
the yellow wheat last summer two thousand miles 
north of St. Louis. 

In Argentina, too, and Australia, where the wheat 
ripens just in time to decorate the Christmas trees, 
there is to be seen the same conquest of nature. Deso- 
late plains are being tamed by the plough and exploited 
by the harvesters. In the semi-arid belt that lies east 
of the Rocky Mountains, new kinds of wheat, less 
thirsty, are being taught to grow. In Russia and 
Siberia a vast tract of twenty-five million acres has 
been rescued from idleness in the last fifteen years. 
And even in the valley of the Euphrates, where wheat, 
so it is believed, was born, a new railway is now 
being constructed which, when it is finished, will carry 
it to new markets. 

For every eighteen thousand pounds of wheat that 
goes: to the city, there will go back to the farmer 


one pound of gold. For every loaf of bread upon a 
Londoner’s table, there will go a cent and a half 
to the man behind the reaper. And so, the sale 


of every wheat-crop means that the gold will come 
throbbing out into the arteries of business, like the 
blood from the heart, and on its way back and forth 
nourish the whole body of the nation. 

More wheat and a more efficient organization of 
wheat agencies—tnat is the programme of the future. 
Already one unsuccessful effort has been made to hold 
an international wheat congress; and the second at- 
tempt may end more happily. Now that the world has 
become so small that a cable dispatch flashes completely 
around it in twelve minutes; now that there are forty- 
four nations united by the Hague conferences and 
fifty-eight by the Postal Union; now that war has 
grown to be so expensive that one cannon-shot may 
cost as much as a college education and one battle- 
ship as much as a first-class university, it is quite 
probable that the march of co-operation will continue 
until there is a congress, and a central headquarters 
and tribunal, which will represent nothing less than 
an international fellowship of the wheat. 








A TRANSPLANTED “PETER PAN” 


Miss Pauline Chase, who has recently been starring in a production of Barrie’s “Peter Pan” at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
in London, is more familiar to English theatre-goers than to American, though she made her initial success in this country 
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JHE latest development of the anti-alcohol 
2ii crusade in Virginia is looked upon with 
J some feeling of apprehension by the Pro- 
si hibition-leaders. Some weeks ago a local- 

] option election was held in Petersburg, 
POSEY ET in which the saloons won by a majority 
in every ward, the Prohibition defeat being the great- 
est recorded in the South in years. In the campaign 
the saloon men were eliminated, the fight for the open 
bar being led by the Business Men’s Association, com- 
posed of the foremost business people and citizens 
generally. The “wet” victory there, however, was 
more of a rebuke to Anti-Saloon League methods and 
its imported speakers than a declaration that the town 
could not get along without its daily drinks. 

Following closely upon the election in Petersburg the 
people of Bristol, Virginia, signed a petition for the 





A Setback to Prohibition in Virginia 
By R. W. Simpson, Jr. 


right to vote upon the liquor question, the court grant- 
ing it when the requisite number of signatures had 
been obtained. Women and children surrounded the 
polls during voting hours, singing hymns and praying 
in the street, having banners flying everywhere, upon 
which was printed in crude letters the warning that 
lips that touched liquor could never touch theirs, or 
words to that effect. As a result, however, the town 
declared for the saloon by a majority of thirty-two. 
Bristol, Virginia, and Bristol, Tennessee, are on 
opposite sides of the street. Having been thrown into 
the dry column by legislative enactment, Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, will now simply have to cross the street car- 
tracks to find a flourishing saloon, and wholesale 
dealers expect to supply the entire State of Tennessee 
from the Virginia side of the street. The monetary 
consideration entered largely into the victory of the 






saloons, for it was held that as Bristol, Virginia, was 
being supplied by the Abingdon dispensary, twelve 
miles away, without revenue, the town might as well 
supply its own needs, especially as railroad records for 
the past twelve months showed that five hundred 
round-trip tickets had been sold daily between Bristol 
and Abingdon. The two Bristols had been turning 
the dispensary into a gold mine, and incidentally add- 
ing largely to the revenue of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway. 

Anti-Saloon leaders are declaring that the Virginia 
Legislature, which convenes in January, will be called 
upon to pass a State-wide prohibitory law. But the 
change in sentiment, as expressed at the polls in Peters 
burg and Bristol by substantial, citizens, is regarded 
as an evidence that the backbone of the League has 
been broken. 
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Praying out the saloon—an appeal that was not answered 


Citizens of Bristol waiting to vote for and against the saloon 
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relaxation is abnormal, and to the 
extent of his lack of play is unfitted 
#3 to carry on his normal business in 
this world. In childhood play is 
most essential. It is absolutely 
necessary in the upbuilding of 

““ character. Every child that is born 
into the world, whether he is prince or pauper, is born 
with equal right to play. The child who has not played 
has not been a child, and he who has not been a child 
cannot expect to grow into a real man. Childhood is 
a state of development in which play activity is the 
normal and healthy process of growth. The child who 
does not play is as badly off as the man who does not 
work. Neither can be called a normal being, and 
where the abnormal is the state or condition, perver- 
sion of the play instinct usually results in crime. 

To every one who has studied the subject these state- 
ments may well seem trite. Yet the writer has re- 
peated them here for the purpose of attracting the 
attention of those unfamiliar with the theme, and who 
need only to be informed in order to become earnest 
aids to the cause of providing proper playgrounds for 
the children of all American cities. 

Has not proper provision been made for this pur- 
pose? is the question that many will ask. The answer 
is an emphatic No. In this wonderful epoch of 
mechanical and commercial development the garden 
in which the children grow has been neglected— 
ignored—in our great cities. For we have builded our 
cities without reckoning on a place where the little 
Americans may play and grow strong. To be sure we 
have parks, but for the most part these same parks are 
not in the regions of greatest congestion. As a rule, 
they are located in some remote section or sections of 
the city; and at a distance from the congested dis- 
tricts so great as to render them of no practical value 
to those who are in greatest need of their use. We 
should have, and at once, playgrounds allowing seven 
square feet to each individual, situated not more than 
a mile apart at the very outside, and even closer where 
it is possible and the district is more than ordinarily 
congested. 

Where can the territory be found for these play- 
grounds? In every city in the United States, if we 
only look for it. In Chicago, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, and other great centres of population, 
what do we almost invariably find? Hundreds of 
vacant lots with.ten feet of high board fence keeping 
the children out. Within thirty feet of the entrance 
to the house in which I live is a good-sized vacant plot, 
surrounded by a tremendous wooden fence for the use 
of which some enterprising advertising company pays 
a yearly rental and displays hideous signs. Outside 
this fence, except during school hours, you will never 
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fail to find from twenty-five to thitty small children, 
seven of whom, to my knowledge, live in one house 
across the street: It is easy to discover around the 
corner fifty or more children that do not play in front 
of the vacant lot, and who would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the chance to play within it, were the fence 
removed. And this js precisely what should be done, 
and that, too, without financial loss to the owner, and 
to the benefit of the neighbors in general, all of whom 
would rejoice at the removal of the hideous signs. 
Rental would be forthcoming for the use of the grounds 
for neighborhood play. Equip that lot with a few 
swings for the babies. one or two seesaws and a sliding- 
board, and the hideous neighborhood eyesore is trans- 
formed into a community of laughing children. All 
this benefit will be derived at astonishingly small cost, 
and it will do incalculable good. 

The need of giving immediate aid to the children 
led to the formation in April, 1907, by Dr. Gulick, of 
New York, of the National Playground Association. 
Its especial purpose is the adoption of a more concerted 
mode of action and bringing the workers in the dif- 
ferent cities into closer harmony with one another. 

At that time only about ninety of the nine hundred 
and seven cities in the United States of more than 
five thousand inhabitants, conducted playgrounds. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1908 one hundred and seventy-seven 
cities have had playgrounds in operation. This year 
more than three hundred and fifty cities have had play- 
grounds established. 

The first paragraph in the “ Plan of Work” for 1908 
of the Playground Association of America declares: 
“An effort to interest every American city in play- 
grounds and in a study of possible playground sites; 
then to cooperate in starting the work. This, together 
with the further development of playgrounds already 
established, has been the aim of the extension depart- 
ment during the past year.” 

In a general way it may be said that in Chicago, 
Cleveland, St. Louis--in fact, in most of our big cities 
—this important work is carried on by thé municipal 
authorities. In New York the work is conspicuous for 
the absence of municipal aid, and it is managed by the 
Parks and Playgrounds Association .of the city of 
New York, of which Eugene A. Philbin is president, 
and Howard Bradstreet secretary, with offices at No. 
1123 Broadway. 

Probably no other playground association in the 
country stands quite so much in need of financial aid 
as the one in New York. The amount of good that 
it can do—stands eager to do—is gigantic; its re- 
sources are pitifully small. The work thus far accom- 
plished is worthy of notice. In May, 1908, a resolu- 
tion was adopted authorizing the secretary to develop 
a plan for using vacant lots as playgrounds. 

Investigations carried on through various channels, 
including the Settlement Houses in the various dis- 
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Plea for Needful Play 


tricts of great congestion, brought to light many vacant 
lots, desirable for use as recreation centres, but owing 
to the stringency in the funds of the organization, out 
of seventy-two desirable sites only thirteen came within 
the resources of the association. 

The campaign was conducted by a committee con 
sisting of Secretary Howard Bradstreet, Mrs. M. Sim 
kovitech, and Dr. Stewart. 

Young women, mostly graduates from universities, 
and trained for this specific sort of work, were engaged 
to take charge of the girls, and trained athletes, mostly 
college men, were engaged to lead the games for the 
boys. The grounds were equipped with the usual ap- 
paratus, consisting of swings and seesaws for the small 
children, scups, and sand boxes, trapeze, and swings, 
giant strides, flying rings, and horizontal bars for the 
boys. 

In many instances the contributions carried the 
stipulation that they be used for the support of some 
certain playground, or for the paying of play leaders, 
or teachers. 

Under the auspices of the Parks and Playground As- 
sociation a baseball league was developed, for the use 
of the fots that were unequipped. Three young meii, 
from Yale, Rutgers, and Harvard respectively, devoted 
their time to the organizing of the league. A classifi- 
cation was made of boys under seventeen and those 
over, but the response for membership was so large 
that it was impossible to carry on a double league, 
hence the baseball activity was carried on by the boys 
of seventeen or older. There were sixty teams in the 
field—more than one thousand boys in all! including 
those. who acted as substitutes. One hundred and 
eighty games were played during the short season of 
eight weeks. This shows that the demand for organ- 
ized play is a genuine one, and that opportunity is all 
that is needed to bring order where once there was its 
opposite. 

Four thousand small children were given the oppor- 
tunity for healthy play in the City by this organiza- 
tion alone. That is not so small a number considered 
by itself. But in the city of New York there are in 
the neighborhood of one million children playing in 
the streets. Thousands of these children do not know 
the meaning of genuine recreation, and many of the 
sickly ones, in fact, all, would be benefited by a trip to 
the country for ever so short a stay. This the. Asso- 
ciation makes possible, by the maintenance of a sum- 
mer camp. Necessarily this was done on a meagre 
scale last year, when the movement was brought into 
existence by the voluntary contribution of $75 from a 
gentleman to be used as a nucleus for a fund to carry 
on such a camp. 

This is a work that needs immediate and generous 
help. It will pay for its cost a thousandfold in the 
bringing up of a new generation of strong, clean, 
normal, well-equipped citizens. 
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HOW THE SPADE AND OIL-CAN HAVE CLEANED OUT THE PESTS’ BREEDING-PLACES 
IN THE SALT MARSHES NEAR NEW YORK AND MADE A BOROUGH HABITABLE 


By Frank Marshall White 

















A gang of laborers at work ditching the salt marshes on Staten Island in which the mosquitoes breed 





Wa T is only two or three years ago 
A) that the name of Dr. Alvah H. Doty, 
MY Health Officer of the Port, who, with 
Ma the Health Commissioner and the 
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BAN!) Commissioner of Police, composes the 
Board of Health of New York City, 
and whose post of duty is at the 
Quarantine Station on Staten Is- 
Jand (which is one and the same 
as the Borough of Richmond), was anathema among 
the housewives of that territory. He was rated a 
meddler, a busybody, a butter-in. When men in the 
uniform of the Health Department were found prowl- 
ing about back doors, looking into rain-water barrels 
and cisterns, and searching for stray receptacles that 
might contain stagnant water, they referred all ques- 
tions as to their right of invasion of private property 
to Dr: Doty. If the invaders gave orders that all 
unused and exposed articles that might contain water, 
such as tin cans, pails, pans, and glassware, be re- 
moved; that cisterns and rain-water barrels be provided 
with tight-fitting covers of wire netting, and indig- 
nant property-owners desired to know who it was that 
dared to dictate to them about their domestic ar- 
rangements, they were informed that Dr. Doty was the 
responsible person. When the Health Department men 
came around with a big oil-tank wagon and sprayed 
any little pools of water in the vicinity of the houses 
with ill-smelling petroleum Dr. Doty was mentioned 
as answerable for the outrage; and when these men 
began to teach the children that the “ wigglers” in 
stagnant water were mosquito larve and distributed 
glass tubes, promising payment for imprisoned mosqui- 
toes to be brought to the Quarantine Station, it was as- 
certained that Dr. Doty was accountable for the trans- 
action. 

Then, when a reason was demanded for all these 
unheard-of proceedings in the borough, and_ intelli- 
gence went forth that they were due to a delusion, on 
the part of Dr. Doty, that he was able to deliver Staten 
Island of the plague of mosquitoes that had existed 
as far back as the memory of man went, the people 
wondered whether he was of sound mind. When men 
were found digging ditches across the salt marshes 


of the island, and the natives were told that this move 
was also a part of the project for the annihilation of 
the mosquito, they felt sure that paresis has marked 
Dr. Doty for its own. Did he intend to have the 
children bottle the insects in the glass tubes and then 
bury them in the ditches? they inquired, sarcastically, 
of one another. And who was Dr. Doty, to interfere 
with the dispensations of Previdence? The mosquito 
was as much a part of the divine plan, so far as Staten 
Island was concerned, as death and the tax rate. 

However, it was ascertained that “the mosquito 
man,” as he came to be called, had power to enforce 
the regulations his men laid down, for any neglect 
to comply with those regulations brought an extreme- 
ly business-like official notice from the Health De- 
partment, which the most defiant was wise enough 
not to disregard. Wherefore Dr. Doty came to be 
known as a sort of public nuisance among the more 
ignorant residents of the Borough of Richmond, some 
of whom treated him with open discourtesy. Strangers 
inquiring the way to his office. were given short an- 
swers; anonymous letters became a part of his daily 
mail; a friend of his told the writer that, dining with 
Dr. Doty at one of the summer hotels on the beach 
during the period of his disfavor, the landlord, on 
learning that the person settling the bill was the in- 
famous “ mosquito man,” charged him quadruple the 
regular price. 

To-day the people of Staten Island are talking of 
erecting a monument to Dr. Doty. He has rid them 
entirely. of the striped-legged mosquito, the savage 
Culex sollicitans, that, besides driving away no one 
can compute how many potential residents, has hither- 
to made life a burden during the summer ‘months; 
and he has all but annihilated the anopheles, its 
malaria-carrying relative. The conquest of the mosqui- 
to has increased the value of real estate on the island 
by hundreds of thousands of dollars; new houses are 
going up throughout its length and breadth, and 
residences that have long been inhabited only by care- 
takers are being rented. 

Further, in the overthrow of the mosquito there has 
been reclaimed something like 7,500 acres of the best 
kind of land for market gardening, previously of so 

little value that its 
owners had never taken 











the trouble to ascertain 
their boundary lines. At 
present the borough 
clerk’s office of Richmond 
is overrun with citizens 
who are trying to locate 
property on the shores 
of the island that had al- 
ways been considered 
worthless. On these 
morasses, where it was a 
perilous matter to ven- 
ture on foot a year or 
two ago, wagons are now 
being driven to harvest 
the coarse swamp grass 
that is used for packing 
purposes. Experts from 
the State agricultural 
college, who analyzed this 
reclaimed land at the 
instance of Dr. Doty in 
June, report that the 
soil is rich in the ele- 
ments that make for the 
successful raising of as- 
paragus, onions, and 
celery, and _ Staten-Is- 
landers predict that it 
will not be long before 








Teaching the children to capture larvae for experimental purposes 


motor - boats will be 
carrying such produce to 
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market in Manhattan, only a mile or two away. 
To those familiar with entomological conditions on 
Staten Island before Dr. Doty’s advent the assertion 
of the present writer, who visited South and Midland 
beaches—where the mosquitoes once summered in bill- 
ions—on one of the hottest days in July, that he was 
unable to find one single, solitary, sole, lonesome, 
member of the genus culex, even though the wind was 
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blowing from the west, will sound as if he had real 
estate for sale in Richmond. Nevertheless, I speak 
the unvarnished truth. 

On the beaches, as elsewhere on the island, Dr. Doty 
is now acclaimed a public benefactor. Conversations 
with hotel and restaurant proprietors and the man- 
agers of bathing pavilions and amusement resorts were 
all of the same tenor. Over and over again the tale 
was told of visitors at the shore in the good old times, 
who would sit down to dinner with napkins tied about 
their ankles and handkerchiefs over their heads in 
vain efforts to protect themselves from the striped- 
legged tormentors, and were finally compelled to take 
the trains homeward when the repast was scarcely 
begun, and of droves of bathers forced to flee from 
the surf and rush to cover by reason of the sudden 
onslaught of a million or two of the hungry, winged 
demons new born from the marshes. 

Real-estate agents in the urban districts of Rich- 
mond recall instances by the score wherein men who 
had rented houses for the summer on the island had 
been evicted by mosquitoes before being in occupation 
a week, and they tell of localities where the scourge 
has been so fearful that even caretakers have refused 
to live in the houses, though paid to do so. Only a 
short time ago, according to one authority, a Wall 
Street broker leased a handsome house on Brook Ave- 
nue in West New Brighton in the spring. Early in 
July he appeared to take possession, on an afternoon 
when the mosquitoes were in particularly ravenous 
mood, accompanied by his family and three van-loads 
of furniture. The man who had wrought the deed 
of shame in renting the house observed them from 
afar. He saw that the unloading of the furniture was 
begun, while the new tenants walked the verandas 












































fighting off the marauding insects that hovered over 
them in clouds, and that presently the furniture was 
restored to the vans, which drove straight to the ferry 
for Manhattan followed by the no longer prospective 
summer residents, who would not even stop long 
enough for dinner. Staten-Islanders declare, that it 
was formerly no uncommon occurrence for horses 
tied before houses or stores to break their fastenings 
and bolt, pestered beyond endurance by mosquitoes, 
and one local anecdotist, who bears no outward re- 
semblance to Ananias, asserts that a white horse was 
so badly bitten on one occasion while hitched to a 
post in the streets of Tompkinsville that its own blood 


transformed its color to a brilliant bay, in so much’ 


that its master failed to recognize the animal. 

The circumstance that the natives of Richmond talk 
freely of what a depopulating nuisance the mosquito 
used to be is the best possible proof that they believe 
that it is finally exterminated, since otherwise their 
admissions: might influence the value of their real 
estate. Dr. Doty did not admit his victory until this 
summer, and his tests were a Masonic dinner in the 
open at Midland Beach and the outdoor kermess of 
St. Andrew’s Church on Dangan Hill, each of which 
occurred in the evening, and at neither of which did 
a single unbidden guest of the striped-legged variety 
put in an appearance. Summer entertainments out- 
of-doors, more particularly in the evening, were once 
almost impossible on Staten Island. 

The warfare on the mosquito has also practically 
eliminated malaria from the Borough of Richmond. 
Formerly the disease was prevalent in the interior of 
the island, but its victims seldom took other medical 
treatment than calomel afforded, suffering apathetical- 
ly from the alternating chills and fever that charac- 
terize the malady. In spite of the fact that com- 
paratively few of them made their illnesses known, 
Dr. Doty, nevertheless, reported sixty-five hospital 
cases of malaria from Staten Island four years ago. 
There were scarcely half as many three years ago. 
Iast year there were only three cases, and none at all 
has been reported thus far this year. 

Dr. Doty does not believe that the yellow-fever 
mosquito is likely ever to do harm again’ in this 
part of the country. “ While the anopheles may be 
found in almost all parts of the United States,” he 
says, “the stegomyia that carries yellow fever is con- 
fined practically to the southern portion of it. If 
brought here it will undoubtedly propagate during the 
summer months, but there is no reason to believe that 
it will survive the winter, so that its reappearance 
here the following year would be due to a fresh im- 
portation. 

“From 1780 to 1830 or thereabouts numerous and 
serious outbreaks of yellow fever occurred in New 
York City, Philadelphia, and other sections outside 
of the so-called ‘ yellow-fever zone.’ This, I believe, 
was due to the fact that vessels arriving at these 
places from yellow-fever ports contained men sick with 
yellow fever, as well as infected mosquitoes. Com- 
merce with yellow-fever ports was then carried on by 
sailing-vessels, which made protracted stays at these 
places for the purpose of securing full cargoes. The 
crews were in close contact with the native population, 
which lived close to the shore; the vessels were usu- 
ally old, defective, and leaky, and undoubtedly con- 
tained many breeding-places for the mosquito, the 
perishable cargoes they carried supplying abundant 
nourishment for the insects. These conditions were 
not only responsible for the appearance of yellow fever 
on shipboard, but also for outbreaks of the disease 
on arrival at the port of destination, as the breeding- 
places of the infected mosquitoes were transferred from 
the vessel to the shore. 

“The character of commerce has undergone a great 
change since that period. It is now carried on by 
steam-vessels, which make quick trips, practically 
contain no places for mosquitoes to breed, and remain 
but a short time in port. The residential portions of 
West-Indian and Central and South American towns, 
where yellow fever is commonly present, have been 
moved farther into the interior. This is an important 
factor, as the yellow-fever mosquito notoriously does 
not go far from its breeding-place. Therefore, under 
present conditions, infected mosquitoes would be less 
liable to reach vessels lying at docks. It is a sig- 
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Enforced destruction of a mosquito breeding-place 


Dr. Doty has been studying the mosquito for ten 
years, having a personal interest in the subject—as 
had perforce every resident of Staten Island a decade 
ago—as well as a scientific one. His researches have 
been strictly original, although he was familiar with 
the discoveries made from Mitchell to Laveran with 
regard to the transmission of malaria by the anopheles 
mosquito, as well as those of Finlay and his con- 
temporaries with regard 
to the transmission of 








treated with petroleum. Notwithstanding this, the 
results obtained during the summer were not en- 
couraging, as the number of mosquitoes was only 
slightly diminished. One particularly noticeable cir- 
cumstance was that the mosquitoes found and cap- 
tured were almost all of the striped-legged variety, 
while, peculiarly enough, the larve taken from the 
ground depressions, cesspools, and drains, and brought 
to my laboratory to be propagated under wire netting 
never developed into the striped-legged mosquito. It 
was impossible at first, in fact, to find the breeding- 
place of the mosquitoes that were always present in 
the greatest numbers. The fact that this kind of 
mosquito was found in swarms along the coast sug 
gested tliat somewhere in this vicinity the breeding- 
places would be discovered. Further investigation 
proved this to be so, and also that the breeding-places 
of the mosquito that constitutes three-quarters of all 
those found on Staten Island and along the entire 
Atlantic coast, the culex sollicitans, breeds in salt- 
water swamp land and nowhere else.” 

Dr. Doty’s researches show that the water in which 
mosquitoes breed must be continually present for 
about two weeks in order to allow of the full propaga- 
tion of the insect, and that they are not produced in 
water that may accumulate for two or three days or 
a week. They will breed, however, wherever there is 
standing water. The «anopheles larve are frequently 
found in the most unexpected places, such as old 
glass and tinware, wooden receptacles, defective roof- 
leaders, and the crotches of trees. As, with the excep- 
tion of the sollicitans variety, mosquitoes do not go 
far from their breeding-places, if any others are found 
about the house it is almost certain that a breeding- 
place exists in the immediate vicinity. Filthy water 
or that which contains an excess of organic matter 
is generally preferred by the anopheles mosquito for 
this purpose, so that obstructed cesspools, street gut- 
ters, and similar places are found to be favorite breed- 
ing-spots. The mosquito deposits its eggs on the sur- 
tace of the water, usually at night, and from fifteen 





yellow fever by the ste- 
gomyia variety. He 
found two species of mos- 
quito on Staten Island— 
the anopheles, to which 
was due the malaria that 
prevailed in the interior, 
and the __ striped-legged 
fiend called Culex sollici- 
tans, which, while it is 
not known to convey dis- 
ease, outnumbered the 
other by-three to one, and 
was the pest that used to 
make life not worth liv- 
ing during the summer 
months. The anopheles 
prefers to remain near . 
the place of its birth, 
while the sollicitans’ cir- 
culates far and_ wide, 
sometimes being met with 
twenty or thirty miles 
out to sea, where it is 
said perceptibly to aug- 
ment the output of pro- 
fanity on incoming ships. 

The annihilation of 
these two different species 
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of mosquito is accom- 
plished by different 
methods. Neither can 
breed except in water. 
The anopheles is a fresh- 
water mosquito that is found inland, and its larve 
are killed with petroleum, while the sollicitans breeds 
entirely in salt marshes, and can only be destroyed 
by drying up its breeding-places. It was Dr. Doty’s 
task first to differentiate between the two kinds of 
mosquito, and then to discover separate methods for 
putting an end to them. 

Dr. Doty’s first experiments were made in 1900, 
when he mapped out a space about a mile square, 

















Some of the hand-dug trenches along the Staten Island shore which have drained the mosquito swamps 


nificant fact that, since this change has taken place, 
although commerce with these countries has enormous- 
ly increased, outbreaks in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other Northern coast cities have become fewer in num- 
ber. During the past thirty-five years yellow fever 
has not appeared here, except as individual cases 
which have arrived on incoming vessels.” 





thickly infested with mosquitoes, in the centre and 
northern end of the island. “ Each house or building 
and its surroundings were carefully examined,” he 
says. “Land depressions acting as receptacles for 
water, cesspools, and old drains were also located, 
and in this way innumerable breeding-places were 
found. These were, so far as possible, removed or 
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Searching back yards on Staten Island for receptacles for stagnant water 


to twenty hours afterward the larve are released. 
Although the larve can live only in water, they are 
dependent entirely on air for existence, and mus! 
rise every minute or so to the surface and project 
above it their respiratory apparatus. Petroleum docs 
not poison the larve, but kills them by suffocation, 
as the oil on the surface of the water plugs up the 
respiratory apparatus and prevents the intake of air. 

It was not until 1905 that Dr. Doty began his 
drainage campaign against the striped-legged mosquito 
that bred in the swamps on the coast. “Just why 
these swamps constitute the only breeding-places of 
this variety of mosquito is not definitely known,” 
Dr. Doty says. “They are more or less constantly 
covered with water and are favorable for breeding; but 
this does not offer full explanation, since fresh-water 
accumulations not far from the coast are passed by. 
The probable explanation is that the salt-water vege- 
tation contains some form of nourishment which is 
found nowhere else and is necessary to the sollicitans.” 

Something like eight hundred miles of ditches have 
been dug in the twelve square miles of swamp on the 
Staten Island coast, the work having been done prin- 
cipally by hand, with the occasional use of ditching- 
machines. The ditches are about two feet deep, ten 
to twelve inches wide, and from fifty to two hundred 
feet apart, and the entire expense to the city amounts 
to considerably under fifty thousand dollars. Dr. Doty 
is said, however, to have personally spent several thou- 
sand dollars on his earlier experiments. 

The campaign against the mosquito does not stop 
with Staten Island. The genus culex is doomed 
throughout the rest of the city. At Flushing, in the 
Borough of Queens, which has suffered almost as 
much as Richmond from the ravages of the sollicitans, 
the work of draining the great swamp comprising 2,200 
acres that stretches from Flushing Bay to College 
Point is all but completed, and the marshes at 
Douglaston, Woodside, Maspeth, and Newtown Creek 
are being ditched. Similar work is going on in the 
five thousand acres of swamp land along the Bronx 
River, and in the Borough of Brcoklyn ditching has 
begun in the marshes that stretch from Spring Creek 
and Jamaica Bay to Remsen’s Landing and from 
Gravesend Bay to Bergen Beach. With the completion 
of this work the mosquito will have been deprived of 
lying-in accommodations in the five boroughs and New 
York City will be entirely rid of the pest. 
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O TRIED TO FLY TOO HIGH 

















VOICE FROM THE 


UNCLE JEDEDIAH’S DOG 


yo.” said Uncle Jedediah, reflective- 
ly, as he- leaned back against the 
$sugar-barrel at the post-office, “I 
Py don’t suppose anybody ’d believe it, 
pn\) but that there dogg of mine. Andy 
Lm Jackson, has been run over by 
SO thutty-two ortomubbles since the be- 
a Ty) ginnin’ 0’ this yere season. On the 
Fourth o’ July three red honkers 
from up Portland way come a-sizzlin’ along the pike 
at a forty-mile-an-hour gait, while Andy Jackson laid 
asleep in the middle o’ the road. Every blessed one 
of ‘em jouncéed over him, and b’ Gosh! I thought he 
was a goner sure enough; but, after the last one had 
passed over him, he opened one eye and begun scratch- 
in’ his left ear with his off hind leg, like he thought 
there’d been a fly or two buzzin’ around, and then 
he gapped a bit and turned over and went to sleep 
agin. A week later another feller come a-hikin’ 











REAR SEAT: “HIT IT UP, DICK! THIS IS FINE!” 


through on a little pink gas-buggy with a Noo Jersey 
number tagged on to his hind wheels, and that old 
dogg stood square in the track of it just as if it warn’t 
any .more’n so much fluff. I never expected to see 
the pore animile alive ag’in, and I turned my head 
th’ other way, dreadin’ the spektikle I felt shore he’d 
been turned into, .but by Jiminy! a half an hour 
later I found him a-settin’ on that there counter jest 
behind the sugar-barrill eatchin’ flies. It’s been the 
same all along. Car after car has run over him, 
and he’s got so now when he hears one comin’ he 
runs out o’ the store like mad and lies down 
before it, as much as to say that he liked bein’ 
run over.” 

“ Well, that’s mighty funny,” said the stranger in 
town. “ How do you account for it, sir?” 

“ Wa-al, I dun’no’,’ said Uncle Jedediah; “but I 
guess his bark is so thick they can’t break through 
to no vital part.” 

A painful silence followed in which the stranger 
joined, looking sternly meanwhile out of the door. 

















WRITING 


HOME 


BOTH: * THERE SEEM TO BE SOME VERY NICE PEOPLE HERE ” 
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“Can I sell ye a muzzle?” asked Uncle Jedediah, 
after a while. 

“ What for?” asked the stranger, with a frown. 

“The safety of the public,” replied the old man. 
“T have reason to believe, young man, that there be 
times when you bite.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Yes, Bolivar, we agree with you that, while the new 
hats are a pronounced failure, the peach crop under 
them appears to be as radiantly blooming as ever. 

We regret to have to inform Suzanne that we do 
not really know what she can do with her last year’s 
blue foulard, unless she have it made over into a pair 
of overalls for the hired man. 

Senior Class.—We do not know of any railway presi- 
dency that is open to you at the present moment. But 
the ambassadorship to Great Britain is still open, and 
the grocery man on the corner wants a boy. Both 
these jobs are good ones. 

In some respects Humanitarian is right when she 
speaks of the sanguinary character of the hunting- 
field; but it must be remembered that the rhinoceros, 
for instance, has certain characteristics which make 
it difficult to catch him with a butterfly-net. 

No, Marianna, you are entirely wrong. The Del- 
sarte system concerning which so much was said and 
written years ago was designed to inculcate physical 


grace in our awkward frames, but we do not believe - 


it can be so far extended as to enable a man to fall 
gracefully out of a balloon. 

C. Q. D. is informed that there is no short cut to 
literary success, but we pass on to him with pleasure 
an item recently printed in a Housekeeping Column of 
one of our contemporaries, as follows: *‘ Have a damp 
sponge ready on ironing days to moisten dry spots in 
thin articles.” It is excellent advice. 

“Yes, George, you can say, if you wish to, that the 
new designs in divided skirts are an exhibition of 
sheer pantaloonacy; but please do not say it in our 
presence, for we are already under suspended sentence 
for assault and battery upon another man who made a 
remark of that kind. 


THOSE HELPFUL HINTS 
ABOUT THE BABY 


Is a baby eight months old too young to be spanked? 
—Clipping from one of our Household Journals. 


On, spare the rod means spoil the child! 
Don’t be too kind, don’t be too mild! 
He won’t obey if you but scold. 

By all means spank the eight-months-old! 


If he won’t act just as he ought, 
The little rascal must be taught; 
You know he has a sinful heart— 
Humans are wicked from the start. 


His little heart is like a flint, 

He'll seldom take a gentle hint; 

If he won’t do as he is told, 

By all means spank the eight-months-old! 
CAROLYN WELLS, 
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COULDN'T FOOL HIM 


A YOUNG 


the country 


was very cautious, 





him because he _ was 
green. Accordingly he 
kept a sharp _ lookout 
for joshers. 

One day an old lady 
entered the store and 
said, 

“Young man, I want some bird seed.” 
The young fellow, sneered, and answered  scorn- 


fully: 
“No, you don’t, lady; you can’t josh me. 
grow from eggs,’ not seeds.” 


TO THE TAX-ASSESSOR 


ComB, O Tax-Assessor-Man! 

Get your taxes if you can. 

Here’s the list of property 

Now belonging unto me: 

One small wife with eyes that seem 
Like a soft and heavenly dream; 
One small home you may behold, 
Worthier than celestial gold; 

One large heart in which there lies 
All the bliss of Paradise; 

Love of children in great store; 
Friendships reckoned by the score; 
Peaceful nights and busy days; 
Right of way o’er golden ways; 
Jewelled sunsets, rippling seas, 
Starry skies, and cooling breeze; 
Acres broad in Fancy’s realm; 
Ships with young Love at the helm; 
Int’rest in the firmament; 

Endless stock of sweet content; 
Faith in God, and sturdy health ;— 
These the substance of my wealth. 


Come, O Tax-Assessor-Man! 
State their value if you can, 
And whatever tax you say 

I will without protest pay 

On this store of treasure-trove 
In the currency of Love. 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AS OUR SUMMER VISITORS SEE IT 


AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


WE can quite understand how motoring can take 
complete possession of a man’s mind, but we think the 
Punxatawney enthusiast went a little too far when he, 
named his twin baby girls “ Carburetta” and “ Gaso- 
lena.” 


The thank-you-marms on some of the country by- 
roads are so acute that careful motorists are beginning 
to provide safety nets on the sides of their cars to 
catch them on their downward journey after the jounce. 


Motorists who desire to leave a pleasant impression 
behind them on their speeding trips through the coun- 
try will do well to mix their gasoline with rose-water 
—ten gallons of rose-water to the pint of gasoline. 
This mixture will also serve effectually to keep the 
ear within reasonable limits of speed. 


The latest automobile veil for ladies is so made that 
if the car breaks down the veil can be transformed 
into a butterfly-net, thus providing occupation for 
Phyllis while Strephon is lying flat on his back un- 
der the car trying to find out what is the matter. 





man from 
was 
given a position in 
a city grocery-store and 
as 
his friends at home had 
told him that the city 
folks would try and josh 


Birds 
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THE GENTLE 


ART OF PACKING 


‘“*Ou, GEORGE, | FORGOT TO TELL YOU THE KEY IS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE TRUNK!” 


The great advantage of this arrangement is that the 
pursuit of butterflies will take the ladies out of hear- 
ing, so that Strephon may make use of such language 
under the car as the occasion may seem to require. 


A New Jersey genius advances the interesting prop- 
osition that if the 1910 models of all cars are pro- 
vided with wheels twelve feet wide, built on the lines 
of those of a steam-roller, they will leave fewer ruts 
in the road, and, automatically, sooner or later, pro- 
vide level boulevards wherever they travel. 


The preponderance of yellow in the season’s coats 
for chauffeurs is believed to be due to the fact that 
at this time of year the highways are filled with 
farmers’ wagons carrying eggs to market, and it is 
thought that in case of a collision a khaki-colored 
fabric shows the effects less than darker colors. Any 
one who has ever dropped a fresh egg upon a pair of 
navy-blue, drab, or olive-green trousers will instantly 
realize the philosophical basis of the fashion. 


Speaking of collisions with egg merchants, the whole 
automobile world will be interested in the decision of 
a New England justice of the peace that the measure 
of damages in the case of an automobile containing 
six persons that ran into a grocer’s wagon and spread 
its cargo of eggs all over the scene was the market 
rate in that vicinity for six portions of scrambled 
eggs. The defendants have appealed their case on 
three grounds: first, that the eggs were not ordered; 
second, that if they were ordered they were not prop- 
erly cooked; and third, that even if ordered and prop- 
erly cooked they were served cold. The case has been 
referred to a referee, whose report is awaited with 
considerable interest. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE AEROPLANE 


THE Carnegie Libraeroplane capsized while hovering 
over Jersey City yesterday, and dropped three 
thousand volumes of recent fietion upon the roof of 
the City Hall. Six aldermen and three members of 
the street-cleaning bureau were knocked senseless. 

A party of joy-riders collided last night with the 
top story of the Eiffel Tower, but were going so fast 
that the occupants of the car kept on their way with- 
out. their machine, and when last seen were hiking 
off in the direction of Mars. 

The movement to spread a safety net over Fifth 
Avenue, to protect persons walking and driving thereon 
from being hit by lunch-baskets and other objects 
dropped overboard by aeroplanists, has been gathering 
headway ever since the Mayor’s silk hat was jammed 
over his eyes by a squash falling from an unknown 
height. 

The attempt to enforce the traffic regulations above 
the three-mile limit is being met with sturdy re- 
sistance on the part of the Aeroplane Club of North 
America. The Supreme Court will probably have to 
decide ultimately just how far up jurisdiction prevails. 

The Maine farmers eomplain that the aeromobilists 
are now filling the skies in such vast numbers as com- 


. pletely to obscure the sun for five or six hours a day, 


with the result that the frost is not likely to get out 
of the ground before September. 

The Legislatures of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
North Carolina are expected to pass drastic regula- 
tions forbidding and penalizing the atrocious sport, so 
fashionable among aeromotorists, of trolling for cows. 
Thirty-two cows were caught by passing air-cars two 
miles back of Mark Twain’s home last Sunday, the 
tackle being a three-inch cable with an anchor baited 
with a bale of hay at the end of it. 

The relief car has started from the Paris Life- 
Saving Station for the rescue of three aeromotorists 
whose car burst on Friday night. The occupants 
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immediately took to their parachutes, but, these being 
out of erder, refused to fall, with the result that the 
travellers have been stranded eight miles up in the 
air ever since. It is expected that they will be got 
down in safety. 


WAITING 
Tis I have been waiting to know, dear, 
The day when ye’re ship would come in, 
For I’ve promised to love ye; and so, dear, 
I’m thinking it’s time to begin. 


The mavis is singing hard by, dear, 
The hedges are white wi’ the May, 

And there’s never a cloud i’ the sky, dear, 
To hinder a ship on its way. 


Ye’ve told me o’ castles a many, 

And though they’re but castles in Spain, 
I think it were better in any, 

Wi’ you, than alone wi’ my pain; 


The mavis that’s close to her mate, dear, 
For no castle would part wi’ her nest, 
And the ship that brings you—ah, ‘tis late, dear!— 
Brings me what is worth all the rest! 
FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





ME NEXT 


* DARLING! 


COUNT DE NITSKI: 
MONTH!” is 

MADAM OFT MARIE: “ CoULDN’r THINK OF IT, 
DEAR. I ALWAYS MARRY IN MAy!” 


MARRY 














ast Pythoness 


By Charles Kelsey Gaines 


I 
HUS far we had come quite boldly, 


* with jesting and little thought. 
WY But when the shadows of the moun- 
** tain were about us, and the cloven 
> peak lifted against the sky and the 
road grew steep toward Delphi, we 
halted, leaning on our spears. And 
here it was that we cast lots, who 
: should go before the tyrant. 
There were three of us—sturdy adventurers serving 
for pay—and we were sent as spies, making Apollo 
our pretext, with a question to the oracle. Such was 
the plan of our captain, devised in the camp; but now, 
in view of those glimmering battlements high on the 
cliff, it seemed untoward, and the peril no fair risk 
of the service, but out of measure. For the oracle 
was no longer free to all nor trusted of any; the 
tyrant had seized it with all its treasure; it was 
deemed the oracle of Onomarchus, not of Apollo. So 
had he gathered about him men of service, such as we 
were, but the worst in Greece—men of no city and 
broken fortunes, ready to lift their spears against the 
gods in heaven for him who would pay; and with ten 
thousand of these under arms he held the temple, de- 
fying gods and men. And his mercy was the mercy 
of the Medes, with Thessalian treachery and Mace- 
donian riot, but in shrewdness he was a Greek of the 
Greeks. And to go before him spying, with a tale 
of consulting the oracle— 

“Comrades,” I cried, “it is to snatch meat from 
under the jaws of Cerberus. It is a Thracian mad- 
ness, with due sequence 
of mutilation and 
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the tyrant would admit but one; he turned you back. 
And listen: if it be possible, go before the generals 
and bid them march quickly for sudden assault. For 
in this is my only hope, if enough be left for hoping.” 

And they, “ But how shall we be heard?” 

And I again: “Speak first with the captain; the 
plan shall be his. It is thus: the tyrant will think 
they wait my coming; he will sport as a cat with a 
crippled mouse, and, fearing nothing, will not refrain 
from his pleasure; and if while he is sodden you shall 
storm the wall, the rest without direction are but a 
herd of bulls for Apollo’s altar. So shall my forfeit 
serve the god.” 

“May Apollo guard you,’ 
has chosen wisely.” 

“Yea, wisely—unless it be waste. For the feeding 
of dogs there are some of less wit as heavy of carcass.” 

And I strode away, being vexed at this praise of the 
god, for I doubted that he had given the matter worthy 
attention. But they ran after into the open road, and 
we took each other by the hand. So we parted, think- 
ing to meet no more in the light of the sun. 

It needs not to tell of the way to Delphi, for who 
has not rubbed those stones with weary feet? Yet 
I saw no pilgrims; vines lay along the beaten track, 
and where there was any trickle of moisture grasses 
waved from the wheel ruts, though crushed a little, 
as if a single chariot had lately passed. But when 1 
came to that place where the gates of Pluto stand 
figured on the rock, and about them tombs no few 
of those long dead, a strange thing befell. For while 
I invoked the god at sight of so ill an omen—you 


, 


they cried. “The god 
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chains. But even in 
madness there is meas- 
ure, and to adventure 
three at once is mere 
presumption of hardi- 
hood. If a viper must 
needs be taken by the 
neck, one man is better 
than many—for him it 
is no worse, and the rest 
may live. Now, who- 
ever shall make _ this 
venture, I would not 
buy his life at price of 
an obol’s shadow; but, 
casting lots, there will 
be to each man_ two 
chances of life against 
death—which for men 
of the front frank is a 
reasonable hazard of 
service on fit occa- 
sion.” . 

To this they found 
no answer; so when we 
had cursed a little we 
prayed, making vows to 
Apollo, and marked 
each man_ his_ pebble. 
And he who prayed 
loudest was Bias, and 
he who vowed the rich- 
est gift was Bardys. 
But going apart, be- 
cause I wished to speak 
more privately into the 
ear of the god— 

“Great Lord of Del- 
phi,” I prayed, * be well 
advised. For men say 
that from yonder rock 
no ambush is_ hidden, 
and the marches of to- 
morrow to thee are like 
the marches of yester- 
day. If, then, this shall 
prove a matter of little 
import let Bias serve; 
and if it shall be mere 
waste of life take 
Bardys, for he is old; 
but if it be of import 
and to thy glory, then 
choose the best, come 
what may, but forget 
not good service.” 

Now, whether the god 














gave ear you may bet- 
ter judge when all is 
told. But I, turning 
back, dropped my pebble 
into the helmet of Bias, 
and they their pebbles. ‘“ And who,” I asked them, 
“shall make the cast? Agree together, for we will 
have no dispute of the casting to imperil all with a 
second venture. And I name Bardys, as being eldest.” 

But they answered, ‘ You, Lycon, for yours was the 
plan.” 

So I shook the helmet, and the pebbles rattled with- 
in; and they, sitting upon the sand, ground their 
nails in the earth: then a pebble leaped out and fell in 
the dust. And he who caught it up was Bias, but he 
drepped it quickly, erying, * Not mine.” Then Bardys 
—and turned it, and wiped his eyes and laid it down, 
crying, “ Not mine,” in the voice of one drawn from 
the water far spent. Whereupon I, letting fall the 


helmet, stooped for the pebble; and I held it as one 
holds hard on a spear sunk in his side—for the mark 
was my own. 

But when I found voice, “ Remain,” I said, “ till 
evening; then post haste to the camp. You may say 





* Rise, maiden, and be at ease; there is naught to fear for such as do my bidding” 


will say I dreamed, but I stood in open day grasping 
my spear, and felt the dust of the road under my 
feet. I say there shone from the rock a face, as of a 
maiden, glimmering in the very rock; and it went and 
came in the stone, like a face that sinks and _ rises 
through gray water. And while I gazed she flashed 
forth in full color and full of light, with hair of the 
substance of night, and cheeks of evening glow, starlit 
between—then paled, and was lost under the scales 
of the rock. Whereat my heart went out to the rock 
and beat upon it; and whether this were a goddess 
or some other, or what it might portend, I knew not, 
but feared no more, neither gates nor what might lie 
beyond, but where this might lead I would go. 

So with better speed, much wondering that I had 
met no outpost, I was soon at the wall with which the 
tyrant had closed the summit of the way, and still 
unchallenged beat with the stock of my spear on the 
bolted planks of the gate. Now this was folly and 
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Spartan insolence, to stand in arms, unheralded, at a 
fortress gate; and forthwith from the bastion beside 
it rose a murmur, and an arrow whistled close. But 
with that came laughter; and when I had called for 
the captain a little door swung out at the foot of the 
tower, and there I entered stooping, dragging my spear. 
I rose up amid armed men in a guard-room thronged 
and dim. 

“Speak,” said a voice from among them; “and 
unless it be to some purpose the crows are waiting.” 

The room murmured with curses;.the steam of raw 
wine was rank in my nostrils. I had a wiser thought 
than to speak here of oracles. “I have words,” I 
said, “for the tyrant’s ear. To him I speak.” 

“Death of Bacchus, I will not answer for it. He 
is engrossed and vexed already with this godly em- 
bassy and follies about Apollo’s shrine—may the hogs 
wallow in it! That he will set you on a pole is little 
to me, but if you are brought before him to chatter 
idle words he will wring our necks. Good youth, is it 
anything else but this, that you seek service? Then 
trouble not the tyrant—I will enroll you. The pay 
is good, and I will make light charges, for I like 
your brawn, and your impudence, too.” 

But I looked him in the eye. ‘ Forty horse,” I told 
him, * wait my call beyond the hills.” For my plan 
was shaping. “ Forty horse—but I will make my own 
terms and have pledges.” 

“Pledges!” cried he. ‘ But, Mother of Bacchus! 
if you have horse at call it may chance he will hear 
you. Yea, for horse I will venture you in, though it 
is risk.” 

Now here was a notable matter if ever the generals 
might learn of it; for why should the tyrant seek 
horse unless for the plains? And I said in my heart, 
“It is Thessaly; he will march, and for this he gathers 
horse.” But for me there was no present means of 
escape, for the captain led me quickly to the tyrant’s 
dwelling—a great house splendidly furnished with 
gold and silver and carven wood. Here, amid many 
whispers, IT was led to a little chamber, where I was 
bidden to abide the master’s leisure. And while I 
waited the place grew dim, for the day was waning; 
and a servant came and set a little lamp upon a 
stand, and beside it a huge beaker of wine hotly spiced, 
so that the odor filled the room and my palate tingled. 
But I stood by the wall, obscure in the shadow of the 
golden beaker, for the lamp lay close behind it. 

Then came the tyrant with heavy steps and sat 
alone by the wine; yet beyond the door I heard the 
click of spears as the butts were dropped to the marble 
floor. “ Now,” I thought, “is the time ”—but as my 
muscles swelled to advance he raised his eyes, and-I 
checked, as though a hand were laid on my breast. 
It was toward the door that his eyes were turned; 
they were small, lost in fat, but sleepless as the stars. 
His face was broad, purple, and swollen; the brow 
like a mountain track overhung with brown thickets; 
the, nose wide and low, yet reaching down with the 
cast of a buzzard’s beak. Beneath stretched a mouth 
like a red slash cut with a knife, borne upon a chin 
as broad as the brow, with a stubble of swinish 
bristles. His frame was unwieldy, but lumped with 
brawny muscles padded in fat. Hard faces I had seen 
in many camps, and the savage look of those who live 
in the lust cf blood and pillage—but none like this. 

While I gazed the great cleft of his mouth was 
opened, and he roared, “Lead her in,” so that the 
brimming wine in the beaker jarred with the sound; 
then softly, in a voice like clotted honey thick and 
sweet, “ Rise, maiden, and be at ease; there is naught 
to fear for such as do my bidding.” 

And I saw, kneeling before him, the vision that 
came and went in the rock—that very maid, clad in 
a trailing robe of purple which in the lamp gleam 
shadowed to black; but for the deeper blackness that 
was her hair. I liad called it black. But the rosy 
light of her face no lamp could subdue; rose and lily 
it was, and like the lily her head was bent. When 
she spoke it seemed a whisper; yet such a whisper as 
commands the ear amid tumult. 

“Sire,” she said, “I am not afraid. Yet am I 
the last of three chosen to speak Apollo’s truth; and 
the two were grown old in the wisdom of the god. 
Where are they now, that you bid a novice speak 
from the tripod?” 

He heaved with anger, yet spoke in smothered ac- 
cents. 

“Old in presumption, not in wisdom. Was _ it 
Apollo’s wisdom to speak shame of his oracle? They 
are gone, those two, the way appointed for: such as 
dishonor the god. Well you know where they are, 
and well it is that you know it.” 

“T know ’’—-and her voice was lifted. “They went 
to a living death; have I not seen them under the 
rock? Alive they crossed black Styx, and the boat 
swam low.” Her face whitened, her eyes were pits 
of darkness, her hair streamed back as if there were 
wind. ‘“ And alive I see them now, far down in the 
cavern of ghosts. Alive they kneel before the throne 
of death, and lift up living hands that gleam amid 
the shadows; and the face of him who sits upon 
the throne is changed, and his frown is a darker 
night.” 

He shuddered, and broke forth, “Ten thousand 
curses of the Infernal Gods—would you follow af- 
ter?” Then, with hissing softness, “The two are 
gone, whither your searching eye has seen, and thence, 
alive or dead, none rise. The one remains, to voice 
Apollo’s oracle in wiser words; of her—because she 
is a novice—I have hope. Now let the novice give 
ear, and she shall have all honor, and pleasures, too, 
under the smile of him who rules; the god shail 
show favor to her who serves him well from the 
tripod. Know that envoys are come—envoys from 
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_ worshipful Sparta, seeking to know from the very lips 
of the oracle if the god is truly free and sanctions 
our acts in defence of his temple. And*by this they 
will shape their course. They love the Thebans as 
little as we; if Apollo bids they will march. And 
the day is to-morrow, and the tongue that speaks is 
your own. Do you understand me? If you voice the 
oracle rightly and speak to the credit of the shrine, 
we are first in Greece and you first in my favor; but 
if ill words break from your lips you shall go to the 
place your eyes have seen, and no god shall help 
you, though you too lift pale arms before the throne 
of darkness. Speak—for your face is a mask of linen, 
as silent @s your tongue.” 

Again the color flowed in her face, and her eyes 
leaped light. “I understand you well. I will speak 
as I am bidden. I will voice the oracle aright; I[ 
will declare the honor of the god.” 

Now whether the tyrant was shrewder than I, or 
less shrewd, will presently be seen; for to me this 
answer seemed a dubious thing, itself much like an 
oracle, but to him full satisfaction. And this is the 
very art of oraeles, to speak truly, and speaking the 
truth to deceive. 

“The novice,” he said, “is wisest of all that have 
sat on the tripod since the day of the capering goats. 
Apollo’s shrine shall spill jewels upon her; she shall 
have her will, and god’s queen shall sulk on Olympus 
in envy of her.” 

He raised the goblet; the light of the lamp stream- 
ed full in my face. He turned—and the wine fell 
flooding on the floor. 

“A spy!” he shouted. “A spy—and to-night! 
By the hound of the pit, he shall ride the stake and 
howl his message to the crows.” 


Now this was a time for quick thought. I set. 


my hand to my ear and spoke in dull tones without 
accent. 

“Yea, my lord, for such service I came, and the 
fay you name is sufficient. I will gladly ride for you 
by night, and spy as well as I may, or bear any 
message—so it be written. I am not so iil to hear, 
my lord, when [ am roared at thus.” And with this 
I smirked a little. 

He stared—then roared again, but with laughter. 
“By the god of all hars, fellow, this deafness is 
well thought of; with another perchance it might 
serve you. Not here. Now find your ears and an- 
swer truth without folly. Did you hear my speech 
with this maiden?” m 

I dropped my hand. ‘ My lord. to another I would 
say I heard net; to you I say I heard, but cared not. 
What is it to me that you fright a maid with threats 
or buy with jewels? I am a man of service and no 
spy.” 

““Why, then. are you spying?” 

“My lord, I but stand where they set me to wait 
your coming—and ill enough at ease. It may be you 
will credit me this, that I feared to move an eyelash.” 

“Your eyes have seen too much to see to-morrow. 
But if not a spy. what errand brought you here? 
My captains deal with such as seek service.” 

Now this race of words was like flight unarmed 
before swift spears: I was breathless, but found no 
pause. ‘ My lord, forty horse seek well-paid service, 
and I am sent before to make terms. They will 
take no captain’s pledges.” 

“You are over-young for this office.” 

“My lord, men of service make little of age and 
much of wit.” 

“You wit works you mischief. I had thought to 
give you easier ending, but for these forty horse 
you ride the stake. Nearer than Thessaly there are 
no horse; I know it. The land is drained. You 
would bring me forty chimeras; you shall ride for 
them all.” 

He was rising, but checked at sight of the maid. 
I strode before him, and laughed in his face with 
the insolence of desperation. “ Are there no horse,” 
I asked, “in the army of Thebes? Thence I come.” 
And I laughed again, to think how much the better 
lie is the truth. 

He flung back in the creaking chair and searched 
my face, his own like an actor’s mask. 

“A desertion? They propose a desertion? What 
moves them to it? ‘Tell me that. A clever lie— 
but it will not save you.” 

“My lord, men of service serve for pay. From 
Thebes our pay is foor, with heavy arrears and small 
expectation. Call it what name you will—we seek 
a better paymaster.” 

* Aye, it might well be true. 
ness, fellow; if I could trust you, you should win 
me cities. But you are lying for your life. By your 
own confession you are not to be trusted.” 

Now in truth my heart had leaped to a sudden 
scheme to bring picked men within his wall, under 
this pretext, and seize the gates. But I answered: 
“* My lord, there are traitors in every city. The bold 
use them; the timid are betrayed.” 

“Now that is the god’s own truth, and I will 
spare the stake and all torment.” He paused. “ But 
it is safer to kill you.” 

While we debated thus, with lies and cunning, the 
maid yet stood in the chamber, still as a statue, it 
lacked little forgotten of both. She advanced, her 
dark robe fluted with shadow; again she spoke: 

“Sire, you have promised much; grant this—his 
life.” 

He scowled upon her. ** Not yet—it is not - 
earned. To-morrow ask what you will.” 

“But if he be dead—” 

“ He tells no tales. Ask anything but this.” 

“This I ask, and this you shall grant. 
think to force my tongue with threats? It shall 
sooner be torn from the root. So shall the Spartan 
return unanswered.” 

“The curse of Sisyphus be upon you! Would that 
Apollo spoke through oaks or in ringing brass—by 
anything else but a maid. Zeus is wiser.” 

“This the last Pythoness asks—the - last by your 
own act. In all the cities of men to-morrow’s sun will 
show no other. Shall the Spartan go unanswered ?” 

“Gods! You shall speak—else the hounds of Co- 
cytus are baying for you.” 


I like your clever- — 


Do you. 
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“They are baying deep-mouthed—but not for me. 
Ox, do I fear your horns? I ask you, shall the 
Spartan go unanswered ?” 

By the sports of Apollo and all the sweet wantons 
of the court of heaven, have your will.” He laughed. 
“T see you take me at my word; and by the snare 
of Hephestus I commend your choice. A_ lusty 
youth, shapely and tall, and of a cheerful wit. He 
shall be at your service; but for the present I will 
hold him by me well guarded.” 

“Think as you will. But to-morrow let this youth 
stand before me unharmed, for no hand but his 
shall lift me to the tripod—else the oracle is mute.” 

“Wise is the Pythoness, last of her line. So shall 
it be. But now go quickly by the door that opens 
under the curtain.” ‘Then, turning—‘* Shackles and 
a double guard!” 


If 


A soldier would sleep, I think, on the bed of that 
Procrustes of whom they tell; and I had slept de- 
spite all. It was morning, but the hght crept faint- 
lv into the cell in which I had been cast, where I 
stamped my feet to bring them to better life, for the 
fetters were newly unclasped. Already I had eaten 
bread and tasted the wine of the camp, and the rough 
trooper who brought me these now bade me follow. 
“And have care that you make no babble of speech,” 





fated, and even Zeus must abide it; but a man may 
blench or brave all, and by this he is judged.” With 
such thought I passed on into the greater hall of 
the temple. 

It was empty, save for those who came and went 
in service; empty of men, but full of the trophies of 
the god—not yet had the tyrant stripped it bare. 
But of these [ say nothing; for if, being old, you have 
seen, what need, and if not, what use of words? In 
the midst an altar burned with deathless flame, light- 
ed in some forgotten age, and its smoke streamed up 
in filmy spires through the roof’s wide window, 
weaving against the blue. And here [ saw also that 
rock—like an egg in shape and color, but seamed 
and streaked with strange devices—which they say 
is earth’s centre; and from this to the utmost verge 
and the precipice over Tartarus, east, west, or north 
or south, the distance is ever the same. But of this 
it is not my tale to tell, but of other things that 
befell in the chamber below; yet before I left that 
stone I laid my hands upon it and prayed to Apollo 
and to Zeus. 

For now they led me to an inner door where few 
may enter, and down a way of stairs into a chamber 
sunk in the rock, which is the very place of the 
oracle. And here is no light of the sun, but always 
a glimmer of lamps amid thick shadows; and a sound 
of rushing waters fills that place, and the stones 

tremble. In the floor is 
a cleft, and out of the 











cleft a mist rises, and in 
this is the power of the 
god. For here is the 
tripod, all of beaten 
gold, its feet in sockets 
worn in the rock, where- 
on the Pythoness sits 
while Apollo comes in 
the mist and possesses 
her tongue. But she 
whom I sought was not 
yet on the tripod, but 
they led me past it to 
the inmost nook, where 
a seat was cut in the 
wall; and there she 
waited, cowering in 
shadow. Then, much 
troubled, I knelt at her 
knees; and she. signing 
the others to withdraw 
a little, seized my hand 
with sudden words: 
“Oh, | ams afraid. 
Lycon, I am afraid.” 
And I: “But why 
fear now — you, who 
braved the tyrant and 
bent him to your will? 
1 myself was affrighted 
then, though peril is my 
trade; to you alone [ 
owe my life.” 
“Speak not to me. of 
the tyrant,” she cried. 
Like the shades, he 
drinks blood and swells 
with a semblance of 
life; but like them he is 
dead already—an impo- 
tent thing. I fear not 
him; but to sit there” 
—she gazed at the mist- 
ing chasm with eyes of 
horror — “shrouded 
within the awful pres- 
ence; to quail with the 
entering power of the 
god; to unseat my soul 
to give place to another ; 
to be shaken with voices 
not mine—oh, Lycon, I 
know it all, for they 
have told me, they that 
are dead, And Lycon ”’— 
gripping hard my hand 








He sprang: like a beast that leaps with spread claws, but I hurled him back 


he warned me, “for if you say more than is need I 
am to strike your head.” 

So we marched in silence, he beside me bearing’ & 
heavy staff, behind us twenty spears in double file. 
The sun fell at our backs, but my eyes were narrowed 
with the gleam of marble, for an army of statues 
lined the way and beyond glittered a city of temples. 

“Do we go—” I began. 

“We go; let that suffice.” 

“But there is much need—” 

“Of the staff.” And it dropped on my head—not 
with any weight of swing, yet with such a jar of 
the skull as sent a shimmer of statues leaping from 
their shadows, for the thing was no toy. Whereafter 
I meddled no more with words; and soon we came 
to a shining front of marble which he bade me enter, 
for this was the temple. 

Within, the vestibule was thronged with men, and 
among them blazed the tyrant, more crimson than his 
robe, ‘like a red fire under the shadow of trees. But 
one who stood beside him was the target of all 
glances. He was old, gaunt, clad in a tunic of 
coarsest weave, and stained with travel; yet flung 
over all was such an air of more than royal arrogance 
as vexed the heart—and by this I knew he was 
Spartan. Under his eye the tyrant seemed a thing 
to be driven. 

But I lingered here but short space, for a white- 
1obed servant of the temple took me by the hand to 
lead me on. As we came to the doorway I saw the 
wall covered with writings in letters of gold, which 
I heeded little; but one so shone that its words seem- 
ed uttered to the eve, and this I read: “ Dare thy 
fate.” And I thought, “ Whatever is fated so it is 
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—I fear it more than 
death. Yet some, when 
the departing god had . 
cast them down, were 
dead indeed.” 

I had started up in amazement. ‘ Thrice,” I cried, 
‘you have spoken my name. ‘Thrice—nor have heard 
it once, I would swear by this Apollo.” 

And she with dreamy voice—still clinging to my 
hand, but the brassy clang of her terror softened— 
“Nay, but I heard—yonder, where there is sand by 
a thicket, and a lot was cast. They called you Lycon. 
And that was a very strange prayer you prayed to 
Apollo.” 

In that moment I feared her—more than cavern 
or tyrant or misting chasm. I would have plucked 
away my hand, but she clung the tighter, and the 
blood ran hot in my veins. Whether [ spoke or 
thought, I know not. “Are all things open to you 
for your eyes to see?” 

“No, not all. I see but little glimpses, times 
when, here and yonder. But I saw again, far better, 
when you were weary in the way, gazing amid the 
tombs; and you gazed so long that [ shrank—but I 
knew you were sent by the god.” 

“It is truth, by that tripod. All is truth.” 

“But I have seen before. Always, I think, I have 
known—known you would come; but the name I[ 
could not hear, the place was so far. You were once 
a little boy, very wicked, casting stones at the birds 
under the eaves of a temple. And I was a little girl 
and hated you for it, for I loved the birds; but when 
i reached my hand to stop you there was nothing— 
for you were at Athens, I think, and i in Delphi. 
But I knew then you would come. And once when 
I had knelt among the women and they had put 
jewels upon me, the first that ever I wore, I wished 
that you might see me, Lycon, wearing the jewels—- 
and was it not a silly wish? But you would not 








look—for you shot with a bow at an owl.’ And in 
her voice I felt the pucker of a smile; but the face 
was death-like. the eyes scarce opened. 

‘But now.” I whispered, “1 have seen; and I 
would leave my life to serve you.” 

‘You shall: you do.” Her eyes flung wide, and 
a sparkle came, For the tyrant was entering now, 
groping the stairway with curses, and behind him the 
Spartan, and others followed, some few. She spoke 
quickly. ‘‘ Indeed, you aid me, and but for you I 
think no word of the god would be spoken this day; 
tor you alone believe, you alone of them all—and the 
Spartan, but he is so cold.” 

‘Have haste, there!” called the tyrant. “Is this 
a place for cooing whispers? Set the pot on the 
tripod, fellow, and let the oracle bubble words—for 
we would go back to our wine.” 

The Spartan turned upon him with the look of iron 
pikes. “ Meddle not. 
You are drunken = al- 
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the god—she blasphemed god’s oracle with lies and 
shame.” He wheeled on the Spartan. ‘ The god dis- 
owned her—you heard it. He struck her down. “Tis 
a wanton; she dies the death of a blasphemer.” 

But the Spartan turned and strode from the 
chamber: not a word did he speak. 

Then the blood of the tyrant surged, and his face 
became a smother of coals where the blue flames 
ilicker. He sprang at the maiden like a beast that 
leaps with spread claws, but I hurled him back in 
such madness as matched his own, and my thoughts 
were of strangling. He reeled, and many hands were 
laid upon him. “It is a Pythoness,” voices cried, 
“and blood must not be shed. Already the god is 
much offended ;*if she be alive, let all be done by the 
temple’s law.” 

As one who rises on a fallen foe he mastered his 
rage, but his mask was warped with the wrench of 





ready. Speak not again 
in this presence.” 

She rose. “ Be near 
me still,” she = mur- 
mured; and I lifted her 
to the tripod. 

The fume _ streamed 
up around her till her 


shape grew dim; 1 
heard a little choking 
cry. Then from the 


mist a voice: “ Dark are 
the ways; I cannot see 
my steps. Darkness and 
ghosts are about me. 
Dreadful are the paths 
of death to—to—those 
—who— Oh, this is not 
Apollo—it is not the 
voice of Apollo!” she 
cried; and the feet of 
the tripod rattled. 

“ Have care!” shouted 
the tyrant; but again 
the Spartan quenched 
him with a look. 

“ —-whose living eyes 
— I will not, I will 
not speak for them. It 
is not Apollo.” 

Her voice rang out in 
anguish; the tripod rose 
and crashed again in 
the sockets. . Suddenly 
every lamp grew dim; 
only the Pythoness was 
lighted, close wrapped 
in filmy mist—a_ shi- 
ning shroud. Her body 
moaned and bent; her 
face was terrible to see; 
her form darkened and 
grew in the mist till I 
knew her not. I felt a 
frown as if it filled the 
chamber. Then came a 
voice that seemed the 
noise of falling waters 
shaped in words. 

“[ speak that am 
Apollo. I, that am god 
of Delphi, speak from a 
tainted shrine, whence 
truth shall speak no 
more; for here shall | 
speak never more. 

“Spartan, give ear: 
a spotted hound has 














ravened in my sanctu- 
ary; he has driven his 
swine to root and wal- 
low about my temple; 
with dripping jaws he 
lays his carrion upon my altar; the mist of my oracle 
is foul. with a stench of the murder of souls. The 
sacred stone of earth’s centre trembles at touch cf 
pollution. 

* Woe unto Hellas, ye that make traffic of desecra- 
tion; woe unto Hellas that she is faithless. - Lift 
your eyes—for I have called to the north against 
Hellas; from the north comes vengeance. I have 
cried against her, and out of the north shall fall a 
spear of fifteen cubits length to pierce her through. 
Woe to the tyrant; on him first shall it fall, and his 
place shall know him no more. And woe unto Thebes, 
that she has made my temple the toy of malice and 
her god the pretext of an cvil heart; on her, too, falls 
the spear, and her place shall know her no more. 

“Woe to thee, proud Sparta; thou art made small, 
and thy laws shall be forgotten. Woe unto thee, 
wise Athens, that thine eyes are blinded; thou shalt 
sing as a slave to a master, and he shall smite thee. 
Woe unto all Hellas, that she forgets her gods, and 
her sons that sell their birthright for a price. Deso- 
lation shall sit in her cities; her fields shall be dust; 
the babble of children shall not be heard in her 
houses. 

“Spartan, go home to thy city; bid it rear a wall, 
and trust no more to Apollo. Many shall speak in 
my name, but my voice is heard no more, even to 
the end of days. Mute is my oracle, dead the living 
mist of my presence. Io! from the east a new God, 
and in the west new temples with other oracles than 
Apollo. And this, the last word of my truth, the 
last Pythoness speaks—a Pythoness no more.” 

It ended wailing and with a shriek that shook the 
temple; then silence. The lights leaped high and 
tlamed as in a wind; the mist was gone; bent and 
flung from its place was the tripod. White on the 


floor lay the priestess—white and crumpled, like linen 
bleached on the grass. I knelt beside her, cola to 
fate—for I thought her dead—viewing the tyrant 
with dull eyes. 

His face was mottled, its purple blotched with 
tawny yellow; his lips were drawn bloodless, with 
a gleam of the teeth. 


“She has lied in the name of 





I kissed her lips; yet with awe, for scarcely yet could I feel that she was but a woman 


effort. Under his look the maiden stirred, with the 
quiver of milk jarred in the bowl, and her eyelids 
parted over the white as her eyes rolled back to out- 
ward vision. | lifted her head from the stones and 
held her up in my arm that was hid in her hair. 

“Yea! Let her die by the law of the temple— 
like those others.” His lungs labored. ‘* What bet- 
ter? It is the darkest. slowest road of death’s an- 
guish—for body and soul. So the god has ordained; 
it is sufficient. For thus it is written: * Alive she 
shall enter the house of shadows; she shall sit long 
in the silence of a living death, her bed a,sepuichre, 
ner roof a tomb, her lamp darkness.’ ” 

Her hand sought mine and nestled there; his eyes 
glowed upon me. “And you her minion; you her 
champion; you that I made her slave—you also. I 
hold by my word; I claim you not for the stake or 
the sword. Nay, the slave shall attend his mistress. 
Let Apollo’s law be fulfilled—great is Apollo. If she 
speaks his truth, let him open a door to her in the 
rock; for by all the dark gods of the cavern, she shall 
sleep to-night under a blanket of stone. But you 
heard it ”’—he turned to those about him—* the god 
himself denounced her as no true Pythoness.” 

They were silent; then a voice: “ He denounced—- 
we know not what. It seemed the end of all. The 
god is incensed. Let us humble ourselves and fray 
to avert his wrath.” And many fell on their faces 
and prayed to Apollo. The tyrant cursed them, and 
still they prayed. 

Then, “It is true,” he said; “we have sinned. It 
was sin to set a lying wanton on the tripod, and the 
god spoke in anger, as I too have spoken. Spend no 
more breath in prayer; he shall be appeased, not by 
words, but by fitting sacrifice. Call guards: let this 
blasphemer from the tripod and the slave who set 
her upon it be led to await my pleasure. The god 
shall have justice.” 

She looked up. “Tyrant, the god shall not have 
justice. It is found no more in Delphi nor in Greece 
nor beyond the sea. But there is vengeance. Watch 
well the north.” 

Like a horse thrice galled with a fly he snorted and 
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Am I one 
to fear the Macedonian, or to quail at a goblin god 


stamped. “Do you still throat oracles? 
who neither is nor was? <A stout soldier is your 
Macedonian, but a stouter shall quell him; your god 
is but a goad for driven cattle. [ too have my jests 
and my oracles. Good youth ”—his eye smote me like 
a lash—‘‘ I go to make ready your forty horse. They 
are come.” 

The guards were about us. He stalked away with 
a stumble on the stair, still rumbling anger; we fol- 
lowed with rough hands upon us. As we _ passed 
through the chamber above, the air was foul with 
smoke; there glowed on the altar only a waning 
spark, which the frightened servants of the temple 
strove in vain to revive. 


III 


The day dragged slowly. We lay chained in a 
guard-room, its brawling hushed. Instead were mur- 
murs: “The man is mad. Is it not enough to fight 
all Hellas that we must fight the very gods?” And 
others: “It may be that there are no gods; but it is 
better to seek another service.” Whereat I thought, 
“If the gencrals have my message and strike to- 
night it will be quick work, but scarce in time ”— 
and I rolled in my chains. 

A soldier smote my face. “Be still! If you ery 
to Apollo I will seal your mouth with’ the butt of my 
pike!” 

At last came the tyrant with a clash of following 
spears, lurching upon a huge charger. Again we stood 
in the glare of the sun, still hot and high, but red- 
dening toward the west; we marched far with droop- 
ing eyelids and in silence, [ dragging my chain and 
she her chain. Then, with a turn of the way, we 
came to an open space. 

“ Young captain of cavalry, behold your forty horse 
—well mounted. We have found means to impress 
them to our service. Would you ride at their head?” 

Before us, not a spear-cast, rose two stakes, ten 
cubits high, planted upright—-upon them men. I stag- 
gered under my chains with a faintness near death— 
for from one stared Bias with set eyeballs; on the 
other moaned Bardys—distorted forms, in last agony 
as it seemed. 

“ Youth, they are well informed of your treachery, 
and see beside you its price.” He laughed. 

But these words were to me like the rip of the 
spur in the side of a foundering charger. I almost 
leaped in my chains. “’Tis false—I go to death—I 
too—and she.” So I eried to them. 

And Bias, clutching, gasped, ** Aye—lies—comrade!” 
and with an oath he writhed upon the stake and died. 
Bardys spoke not, but:cursed me with his eyes, and 
writhed, but died not yet. So from that awful sight 
-we passed on. 

And now we came to a region of shadows, where 
the mountain is cleft and the twin peaks rise—a deep 
glen, where the hoofs of the tyrant’s horse faltered 
among the stones, for the way was uneasy. To him 
who goes farther the place becomes a gorge walled 
with a precipice; and out of it flow cold winds, and 
in time of rain a rush of waters, but on that day 
barely a trickle. Here we halted; the tyrant rolled 
from his horse. 

“Fair daughter of the temple, I fear you are weary. 
To drag a chain is holy penance, but it frets the 
flesh; even Gur captain of troopers seems shaken. 
But have heart; here your journey ends. See! I have 
had kind thoughts; I have built you a hostel, remote 
from prying eyes which lovers love not. And if you 
would rest, here you may sleep till all your lies are 
fulfilled, and none shall trouble you—unless, indeed, 
Apollo beats at your door; but with him you know 
how to deal.” 

His words fell empty on my ear. What is scoffing 
to one so near death? He has other thoughts. For 
I saw in the mound beneath the cliff a trench, cut 
deep, leading in, and at its end a doorway black with 
the darkness beyond. To this we were led, she anil [. 

A guardsman shook my chain. “Do we strike off 
these, or do they rot in irons?” 

“What matter? But strike it off; they shall have 
nothing of mine upon them. Their death is from 
Apollo, not from me.” 

So, freed from fetters, we were thrust in. The 
place was a vault, like a furnace, piled of great stones, 
the earth heaped heavy above them. Already the 
laborers were bringing mortar and more stones to 
seal the door. But the tyrant stopped them; he came 
te the entrance and pressed through. First he felt 
the wall all about, trying the stones with his hands; 
but none stirred, though he strained with much 
grunting. Then he turned, and we felt his hot breath 
on our faces; he seemed, in that gloom, some monster 
creeping up to tear us—and my hands grew tense for 
a grapple at his throat. But whatever the fury in 
him, and whatever it was that held him back, ie 
presently drew away a little and called to the door: 
* Bring food—yes, and drink. For so long a stay 
they must have provision; to shut them in to starve 
were sin.” Then to her: “ You shall bear me witness: 
I have not harmed you; no stain of blood, though you 
die, is upon me. [ leave all to the god.” 

A slave crept in with a jar of water and cakes of 
bread; these he laid on the floor. 

“Ts it to be thought,” she said, “that I would 
taste your bread—though I die—or touch your foul- 
ness with a finger-tip?” 

“ Have it as you will.” He spurned them with his 
foot—the jar broken and the bread trampled. “I 
have spared you—because of the god. I have given 
you food—well may it serve you. My hand is stain- 
less; no god can hold me in guilt.” ‘Then with lifted 
arms, “Lord Apollo, son of Leto, bear me witness: 
I but leave her in thy hands.” 

He crept from the chamber; the masons hastened 
with their work. And as the last stone was set she 
caught my hand in hers. “Oh, Lycon, thank the 
god!” she cried. “Oh, thank the gods!” 

“Yea, by the throne of Olympus,” I said, “ for 
before his aspect I quailed, and my body was ever 
entered with thoughts of the stake; I feared him like 
no other. That he is shut out is a respite; but that 
we are shut in makes the respite short—unless in 

(Continued on page 32. 
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A battery of naphtha stills from which the 
vapor is collected and condensed into gasoline 


420 'T is conservatively estimated by the 
sr) highest authorities that something 
over 4,000,000 barrels or 200,000,- 
000 gallons of naphthas, classed as 
* auto-naphtha,” were consumed in 
Ni the United States during 1908 for 
all combustion-engine purposes, and 
: 8 about 1,000,000 barrels for manu- 
“““ facturing and other purposes. 

More than 100,000 automobiles, boats, and engines 
will be constructed in 1909, for which gasoline will be 
the chief fuel, and this number will undoubtedly in- 
crease each succeeding year for several years to come. 
This prospective hundred thousand or more additional 
gasoline-consuming vehicles each year increases the 
drain on nature’s resources and this, in time, is surely 
going te become a serious matter to both producer and 
consumer. There are certain large fields throughout 
the United States that at present are giving a very 
large yield of crude cil from which the naphthas are 
distilled, but if they should cease to supply the present 
demand as suddenly as the Texas fields after the 
eruption of Mont Pelée, at which time the oil in that 
locality dropped somewhere into the fathomless cavi- 
ties of the earth, the oil-producers and refiners could 
not supply even the present demand at any price. 
Should such a calamity overtake the motoring world 
the natural resort would be to alco-vapor, as de- 
natured and other alcohols have been used successfully 
in the internal combustion engine. Undoubtedly this 
valuable fluid will replace the exhausted supply of 
gasoline some years hence when the methods of its 
economical utilization shall have become perfected. 

At present, however, it takes two gallons of alcohol 
to accomplish the same result that requires but one 
gallon of gasoline, and this means added bulk for 
storage and increased weight to the car or boat. © 

After the repeated and most exhaustive tests made 
of all good liquid fuels, none has been found that is so 
universally satisfactory as ‘“ auto-naphtha” or gaso- 
line, the product obtained by the redistillation process 
from petroleum or crude-oil spirits. 

Ten years ago or more, when kerosene was the all- 
important preduct in the oil-refining business, gaso- 
line was a drug on the market, and some of the prin- 
cipal oil companies were almost giving gasoline away. 
Years before that holes were dug in the ground and 
this valuable fluid was poured into them to get rid of 
it, because in distilling for the kerosene the naphthas 
came off first, and as they represented ten per cent. 
of the total crude material in the stills some disposi- 
tion had to be made of them. Little did the refiners 
realize that. this by-product was soon to occupy a 
most prominent position in their business. 

Five years later, when the petrol car developed from 
the toy in France, and its début was realized to be 
the opening of a new era in the transportation world, 
the oil companies began to think and to think hard 
and fast, for at the comparatively low yield of spirits 
available the fuel question began to assume serious 




















Firing a still. The degree of heat regu- 
lates the flow and gravity of the spirit 








By Joseph H. Adams 


aspects. In 1903 the largest producers and manu- 
facturers were confronted with a proposition hard to 
solve. The unlooked-for demand for auto-naphthas 
necessitated the over-production of oils, since in order 
to obtain the ten per cent. of auto-naphtha it was 
necessary to produce sixty per cent. of kerosene, or 
35,000 barrels each week. What disposition should 
be made of the kerosene was an important problem, 
for the domestic demand was growing less each year 
on account of gas, electric light, and other less expen- 
sive and bothersome means of light, heat, and power. 
Fortunately the Far East opened an outlet for the 
overproduction, and a shipload of oil in bulk or cases 
leaves the United States every day in the year for 
some foreign port. 

But what of the increasing demand for gasoline, and 
how was it to be met? Pennsylvania crude, the richest 
in spirits, was becoming exhausted; the bottom had 
dropped from the Texas fields; and if it had not been 
for the timely discovery of the Kansas fields following 
so closely on the seismic disturbance caused by Mont 
Pelée, and, later, the finding of oil in Illinois, it is 
safe to say that half of the autos, motor-boats, and 
commercial engines would be running on some other 
and less satisfactory fuel, or not running at all. 
Efforts have been made to perfect a _ satisfactory 
kerosene-engine so that this cheaper fuel can be used, 
but, while’ there are many engines of this class in the 
market, there are few or none installed in automobiles 
and motor-boats that can be compared with those run- 
ning on gasoline. 

It. is known in a general way that gasoline is a 
by-product of crude oil and that it is a manufactured 
article. This, of course, is true in a measure, but it is 








ing from 200° F. to 500° F., and when “ treated ” this 
kerosene distillate becomes the commercial grades 
known as “export,” “water white,” 150° test, and 
astral oil. The crude oil from various sections pro- 
duces a greater or less amount of the naphthas, 
ranging from seven to fifteen per cent., the Pennsy]- 
vania running highest, and the California the lowest, 
as that is a heavy crude used principally for fuel. 

In the process of fractional distillation of the 
original crude oil the product drawn off in bulk is 
collected and re-distilled in the naphtha stills, which 
have a capacity of from five hundred to one thousand 
barrels each. These are set in batteries of six, eight, 
er ten, with high domes and outlet pipes leading to 
the condensers,“ which are coils of pipe immersed in 
cold running water. In these plants the various grades 
and gravities of petroleum spirits are collected, and 
the stillman in charge of this work must be skilled 
in the use of the test glass and hydrometer, for it is 
he who cuts off the tlow at the right time and diverts 
it into other receiving tanks. Spirit distillation is the 
nrost dangerous part of the oil-refining business. 

For the protection of life and property there are no 
better equipped and drilled fire departments than in 
these plants, and with the experience gained from years 
of disastrous fires this serious and hazardous feature 
of the industry is fairly well under control, unless, per 
chance, lightning should rip the hats from several 
tanks at the same time and fire their contents. 

While the percentage used by others is comparatively 
small and unknown, the consumption of gasoline is 
not all in the hands of the motorist. The constant 
evaporation in process, handling, and storage, the 
occasional fire that will wipe out thousands of barrels 

















An auto-naphtha agitator on fire. The fluid is being pumped out from the 
bottom, streams of water being directed from all sides upon the dome 


not really a manufactured article in the sense of 
combining materials to make a new product. It is 
one of the constituent parts of petroleum and is 
separated by fractional distillation, being afterward 
treated to clarify, deodorize, and bleach it. 

From the wells dotted all over the United States 
and Mexico something like 100,000,000 barrels of oil 
were supplied to consumers in 1908, while more than 
50,000,000 additional barrels were pumped from the 
earth and stored in tanks. 

In the entire world, however, these figures reached 
the amazing sum total of 160,000,000 barrels con- 
sumed, and 16,000,000 barrels were converted into 
petroleum spirits. Fifty years ago, when mineral oil 
was first discovered, the processes for refining it were 
very crude, and to-day, after the lapse of half a 
century, while the processes have been greatly im- 
proved, practically the same methods are in vogue 
for the fractional distillation of crude oil. The treat- 
ment of napbthas and high-gravity oils to obtain 
the greatest yield in the production of ‘ auto-naph- 
tha” to meet the growing demand is having especial 
attention at the hands of the refineries, for it is: an 
open secret in the oil business that the “ velvet” lies 
in the gasoline. 

In the code of the refinery, petroleum oil is divided 
into four groups: first, petroleum spirits; second, 
light gravity oils; third, heavy gravity oils; and 
fourth, the residue, or pitch, tar, and coke, which are 
made up almost entirely of hydro-carbon and mineral 
carbon. Mineral oil is composed of hydrogen and 
hydro-carbon, the spirits containing a higher percent- 
age of hydrogen, and the heavier oils the greater pro- 
portion of carbon. With the application of heat to 
crude oil, as the water in a tea-kettle is boiled over a 
stove, the lighter spirits are driven off in the form of 
vapors, which, when collected and condensed, form the 
lightest by-products, beginning with pentane, an ex- 
ceedingly volatile and explosive liquid which has a 
boiling-point from 77° F. to 99° F. As the heat 
under the still containing the crude oil is raised, the 
other by-products in the naphtha or spirit group from 
gasoline down to benzine are sent off during the rising 
temperature from 75° F. to 200° F. Below this first 
group the second, or light gravity oils, embracing the 
kerosene family, are sent over at a temperature rang- 
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overnight, the loss of vessels in transportation service, 
and the leaking tank-car in transit, are but a few of 
the channels through which some of the world’s yearly 
supply goes astray. 

The refiners are putting forth every effort to take 
care of the future, and the foremost oil chemists of 
the world are trying to solve the problem of raising 
a lower gravity of spirit or oil to one of higher gravity, 
by removing a percentage of the hydro-carben or split- 
ting the oil molecule into fractions, and thereby pro- 
ducing the spirit atom. Some of the largest oil- 
refiners in the United States have spent vast sums of 
money on this difficult problem and many have declared 
it impossible. If it can be solved so that a cheap and 
efficient process is the result, then there need be no 
fear of an auto-naphtha famine in the near future. 
The sixty-per-cent. product of crude, the kerosene 
group, may then be converted into a product of which 
the mother crude is now giving but five per cent. at 
best. 

















A stillman at work with test glass and hydrom- 
eter, ready to divert the run at certain gravities 
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The “* Half-Moon,” showing part of her crew attired in old Dutch dress 


OR the second time in history the Half- 
Moon has reached the shores of Man- 
a F aw hattan Island. But she crossed upon 
Ty G dry land, being conveyed on board the 
Wry ENGG Holland-America liner ‘Soestdyk, and ar- 
mova tiving in New York Harbor last week. 

The new Half-Moon is a giit from the society Onze 
Vloot (“Our Fleet ”) of Holland, and is an exact 
replica of the vessel in which Henry Hudson sailed 
across the Atlantic three centuries ago. She was 
built in the Royal Dockyard at Amsterdam, entirely 
of oak, according to the design of the late Heer C. L. 
Loder, after a protracted study of old documents.’ 
Her length is 63 feet, her widest dimension 17 feet, 
5 inches, and her displacement 80 tons. She draws 
something more than seven feet of water. 

The construction of the vessel displays the practi- 
eal efficiency of the old Dutch builders, for not an 
inch of space'is unutilized. Near the stern, built under 
a little roof, is the helmsman’s platform. The cap- 
tain’s cabin is situated under the poop, and contains 
a table on which lies an exact reproduction of the sea 
chart used in those days of seamen, a facsimile of 
Hudson’s sea-chart, and a copy of the contract be- 
tween Hudson and the Kast India Company, made 
from the minute-book of the Directors in Amsterdam. 
The vessel is armed with two old-fashioned swivel 
guns and two 800-pound pieces of ordnance, and car- 
ries muskets and pikes. An interesting object is the 
“‘ Jacob’s staff,” a primitive sextant used by Hudson 
and his contemporaries. 

The Half-Moon is commanded by Lieutenant Lam, 
of the Dutch navy, representing Hudson, with Mid- 
shipman De Meester acting as steersman. On the day 
following her arrival she was taken to the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard and placed in the water by the medium of 
a powerful crane. She will lie there until the Hud- 
son tercentenary celebration in September, when she 
will cruise around New York Bay, afterward starting 
up the Hudson to Cornwall, whence she will be 
escorted by war-ships as far as Troy, 


















The stern of the vessel. 


The half-moon device is plainly seen 

















The elaborately decorated bowsprit of the replica of Hudson's little 


ship, beautifully ornamented with 





I SOMETIMES wish that Adam 
Had let that pippin be— 
The one his lovely Madame 
Served up at Adam’s tea. 
For if he had declined it 
When offered by his wife, 
We should not always find it 
So hard to live this life. 


When mercury is rising 
Until it breaks the glass, 
All my apostrophizing 
Won’t send the heat to grass; 
And I should like the clothing 
They wore those ancient whiles— 
No heat would fill with loathing 
A chappie clad in smiles! 


A Wish 


By Carlyle Smith 


When comes the dawn of Monday, 
And with it thoughts of toil, 
I wish it might be Sunday, 
All free from murk and moil. 
‘Twere sweet to sit and linger 
In Eden’s sheltered wood, 
Nor have to raise a finger 
To get one’s daily food. 


There’d be no bills from grocers 
The heart of man to fret. 
There’d be no high-born poses 
All stiff with etiquette. 
There’d be no soft compunctions 
To make the conscience sore, 
There’d be no social functions 
With folks who live next door. 
27 
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carved wood in lucky designs 


There’d be no Lords or Ladies 


To snub us on the street. 
There'd be no thought of Hades 
For conduct indiscreet. 
We'd all be brothers, cousins, 
And sisters, aunts, and sich, 
And uncles by the dozens, 
And no one poor or rich. 


All living there in Eden 
As happy as could be 
Just sittin’ round and feedin’, 
And sleepin’ ‘neath a tree; 
No titles—Sir or Madame— 
3ut just a happy clan, 
With Mother Eve and Adam 
As cook and hired man! 
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YAIIES — MOUTEOMERY FLACC 








THE FIRST QUARREL 


THAT HE DID WAS TO BRING HOME TEN DIFFERENT COOK-BOOKS 


DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
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The Gentler 


PROPRIETIES, ABSURDITIES, 


HARPER’S 





View 
AND UMBRELLA CARRIERS 


By Florida Pier 


THE sense of—can it be propriety ?— 
that makes us declare we had a delightful 
time when that was the thing we started 
cut to have, is singularly perplexing. It 
is not for our own sakes that we conceal 
any little disillusionment we may have 
met with, but, oddly enough, out of re- 
gard for the feelings of our friends. They 
are so obviously embarrassed if a bride 
remarks that it rained all the time she 
was on her honeymoon, or a careless per- 
son lets slip the fact that her Christmas 
was a gloomy affair. Every one shudders 
slightly at such disclosures, and there is 
a general feeling that the bride was not 
quite delicate in noticing the rain, while 
they supposed every one knew that a 
happy Christmas was synonymous with 
good breeding. This curious little trait 
tends toward cheerfulness in conversation, 
which is perhaps suflicient to recommend 
it; but there is, nevertheless, an absurd- 
ity about it. Why should petty disap- 
pointments, that would disperse utterly 
at the first recounting of them, be care- 
fully concealed? Some people of course 
could not be trusted not to enlarge upon 
their little upsets, and it may be as well 
to take no chances; yet the absurdity re- 
mains, and to choose one’s fibs with care, 
letting no facts leak out that could in 
any way disturb one’s acquaintance—why, 
the thing smacks of farce. 

The conspiracy is so complete, we are 
all doing it. A cheerful hullaballoo is de- 
mended of every one returning from a va- 
cation. It is only when it has been 
achieved, and’ one in great privacy has re- 
covered from the sadness of returning at 
all, that to an extremely intimate friend 
are whispered the words, “I sprained my 
ankle the day I got there and have been 
in bed ever since.’ There are perverse 
souls who will indulge themselves in a 
childish, indiscreet truthfulness, and pig- 
headedly tell exactly what happened to 
them, but though it may relieve them to 
go against public opinion they are pun- 
ished for it. Every one for the future 
regards them a little suspiciously. They 
are liked with reservations, and folk re- 
mark, coldly, “He may be all right—I 
don’t say he isn’t—only he had influenza 
in Venice and was confined to his room.” 
Now, it is hard enough to have such a 
thing happen, without being misjudged 
on account of it. But, on second thoughts, 
it is not because a misfortune happens 
to one when on a frisk, but because one 
dots the unforgivable thing of mention- 
ing it, that a penalty of unpopularity 
is demanded. To say that a good time 
was bungled, no allowance being made 
for its not having been your fault, is 
somehow to confess that one is more or 
less of a duffer. The world apparently 
feels that if one is a duffer it should be 
concealed to the last, on the principle 
that what is not admitted may eventually 
cease to be. 

So perhaps, after all, the world knows 
what it is about, and insists with its 
usual good sense that we keep the conse- 
quences of our vacations in our private 
memories. It is unintelligent not to en- 
joy a thing—so the world most properly 
decrees-—particularly if that was one’s 
intention in the beginning. It is more 
than unintelligent. 1t is the height of 
stupidity, and nothing is more right than 





our being made to feel it. The dullest 





mind can be bored; and as for colds, bad 
weather, and broken legs, these come 
under the head of bad management. It 
is inspired to refuse a sympathetic hear- 
ing to people who have not enjoyed them- 
selves. Even more stringent measures 
should be taken. If discontentment lurks 
in the eye of a returning pleasure-seeker, 
make his home-coming so uncomfortable 
that by comparison his trip will seem ir- 
reproachable. If people have not sense 
enough to be happy on their own hook 
they must be bullied into at least seeming 


so. 


It seems doubtful if the amiable, ab- 
sent-minded peoy!= whe enter your house, 
and, seeing nothing, sit and talk to you, 
see, after all, even you. There is com- 
fort in knowing that they were blind to 
he fact that the fire was smoking and 
the tea cold, would even have been quite 
oblivious if you had received them in the 
garret or the cellar; yet after a time the 
desire comes to have them talk a little 
less well, even to have them exclaim 
pleasantly at certain bibelots, and _per- 
haps be a little ordinary on the subject 
of prints. When they high-mindedly re- 
fuse thus to scatter their attention, not 
so much as taking in one of your worth- 
less little objects, you begin to wonder 
if you have not been overlooked with the 
rest of the things in the room, and are not 
mistaken in your idea that you are being 
talked to. The incident of your listening 
is certainly not enough to justify you in 
such an assumption. The voice goes on 
saying such uncommonly good things, 
talking better than any other voice that 
visits at your house, but, with all un- 
willingness to accept it, the idea will ob- 
trude itself that you are nothing better 
than an eavesdropper. The voice asked 
for you, it shook hands with you when you 
came into the room, but after gaining 
entrance by a performance of these for- 
malities it now seems to be getting on 
very well without help from any one, and 
you are not wholly sure that it means 
you to listen. On the other hand, if a 
visitor dashes about the room taking in 
and discussing every picture and book, 
the prospect is a bright one. With pa- 
tience you await your turn; it will come 
in the natural order of things. After 
the photographs on the table, or perhaps 
during the visitor’s second call, he will 
suddenly observe you, and—who knows?— 
may give you undivided attention. At 
any rate, the chances of being noticed 
are exceedingly good, and the mere fos- 
sibility enlivens the day. Even this con- 
tenting oneself “with little is infinitely 
preferable to watching a literary guest 
walk soaringly over hassocks and puppies. 
Such lack of concern for detail makes one 
fear for one’s safety and arouses a marked 
leaning toward the person of hovering, 
undistinguished mind who at any mo- 
ment may, so to speak, include you in 
his’ call. 


Could umbrella carriers be appointed? 
They would simplify matters greatly. In 
the present state of affairs carrying an 
umbrella is fraught with much mental 
strain. There is the need of hasty deci- 
sion on a crowded sidewalk four or five 
times during each block. Will the wom- 
an with the green hat duck her umbrella? 
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If she does, will the man with the finan- 
cial expression raise his on high? And 
if they both do these things, how high had 
you better raise yours in order to silde 
it neatly in between the other two? If 
this problem is not occupying your mind 
there are a lot of smaller ones that flurry 
you quite as much. The one with most 
vicious traits is an epidemic that spreads 
among the ribs of one’s umbrella for 
getting caught in the veils of perfectly 
strange women. These women are always 
in a great hurry and they seldom have 
any self-control. ‘Their tempers are of 
the worst and their veils are possessed 
by small devils who refuse to let the end 
of an umbrella rib go once it is well en- 
tangled in their meshes. One knows these 
things beyond the shadow of a doubt, for 
sometimes one is the woman with the 
veil. Then there are the people who 
threaten your umbrella with punctures 
—they are apt to do it with especial ven- 
om on the day your umbrella is new or 
borrowed—and there are the people who 
scowl at you because they think you 
made a calculated jab at their umbrella 
when you could easily prove that you 
did not even know of their existence. 
This list does not hope to include the 
tricks your umbrella performs on its own 
account when you have stuck it under 
your arm and are trying to hold it by 
muscular contraction, while doing three 
entirely separate things with each hand. 
Nor will there be any attempt made to 
enumerate the careless, unhumanitarian 
habits of people of irregular heights who 
carry their umbrellas on a line with 
other people’s persons and _ forget 
wholly the rather large circumference of 
an umbrella. The happily isolated few 
who carry their umbrella before them, 
holding it as they would a shield and 
trusting that the point will work suffi- 
cient havoc to clear them a way while 
they evade all consequences by hiding 
their faces in the depths of their weapon— 
these would have to be treated separately. 
Now that the horrors of umbrella carry- 
ing have been skimmingly outlined it 
brings us again to the question, Is there 
any way in which special, licensed car- 
riers might be appointed?. Of course 
none but the tallest would be wanted, 
and it might be made a mark of honor, 


so that no salaries need be paid. If this 
could be brought about a_ protecting 


though moving canopy would be furnished 
by the carriers, and the rest of the walk- 
ing world could scuttle happily under- 
neath. No umbrellas would be lost or 
borrowed—naturally not if they were 
badges of office—only a few people would 
need to have them, and apparently the 
great value of this suggestion would 
eliminate most of the trials of a rainy 
day. 





Back Again 


Rack to the tumult of earth I come, 
Alone and yet unafraid, 

To cope with care and with sin I come, 
Back again, to be made. 


The soul makes journeys through worlds 
on worlds 
Conquering hope and fear, 
And it matters little if pain be grim 
And the mortal days be drear,— 


If out of the press and the stress and the 
woe 
Clear-seeing and unafraid, 
Out of the stuff of the spinning worlds 
The soul of a man be made. 
WESTMORE WILLCOX, JR. 





By Train to Mecca 


TRAVELLERS in the Far East now go by 
train from Damascus to Mecca. A de- 
scription of certain features of the line by 
a recent traveller is of interest: 

“The rails used in the construction are 
all steel, and come from the United States. 
From Damascus to Daraa wooden ties 
were laid, which are already being re- 
placed by iron ones. From Daraa south 
only iron ties, which also come from the 
United States, are used. 

“Some of the flat-cars and the freight- 
cars came from Belgium, while the. pas- 
senger-cars are from Germany. The first- 
class cars are of the compartment style, 
a corridor running clear through on one 
side of the car into which open the small 
compartments which accommodate eight 
persons each. They are finely upholstered, 
and cost 23,000 frances ($4,600) each. 
Until now there have been no second-class 
cars. The third-class cars are fitted up 
with stout wooden benches in rows, with 
an aisle running through the centre. They 
are not upholstered and have no curtains, 
but have glass windows and shutters. 
They cost 19,000 francs ($3,800) each. 

“ This road has been built by the Turkish 
government, assisted to a small extent by 
the contributions of devoted Mohamme- 
dans. Meisner Pasha, a German, has con- 
trol of the construction of the road, and 
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is assisted by other European engineers. 





The greater part of the manual labor has 
been done by the regular Turkish soldiers 
without extra pay. 

“The Damascus station of the railway 
is situated at the extreme southern end of 
that part of the city called the Medan. In 
viewing Damascus from the heights to the 
northwest the city resembles a saucepan 
or a spoon with a round bowl, the main 
part being round and the quarter called 
the Medan corresponding to the handle. 
The latter is practically a single long 
street. The station consists of several 
buildings, some of which are ware and 
baggage houses. Large repair shops are 
being erected. The present station build- 
ing is a small affair, but it is probable 
that a suitable structure will soon be 
built.” 





Ancient Paper Money 


PAPER money—froperly guaranteed—is 
now generally recognized throughout the 
world as the most satisfactory and con- 
venient form of currency. It is not, how- 
ever, as is very generally supposed, a com- 
paratively modern idea. 

The celebrated traveller, Mareo Paulo, 
of Venice, was the first person to announce 
to Europe the existence of paper money, 
in China, under the Moguls. It was sub- 
sequently introduced by the Moguls into 
Persia, where their notes were called 
djaou, or djaw, a word evidently derived 
from the Chinese word schaio, signifying 
“a want of specie.” 

The fact of the Moguls having, in China 
and Persia, made use of paper money, has 
induced the belief that they were the 
originators of it. But in the history of 
Tehinghiz-khan, and of the Mogul dynasty 
in China, published in the year 1739, the 
author speaks of the suppression of the 
paper money, which was in use under the 
dynasty of the Soung, who reigned in 
China previous to the Moguls; and he 
also mentions a new species of notes which 
were substituted for the old in the year 
1264. 

The original financial speculation of the 
Chinese ministry, to provide for the ex- 
traordinary expenditures of the state, which 
were exceeding the revenues, was in the 
year 119 B.c. At this period were intro- 
duced the phi-pi, or value in skins. These 
were small pieces of the skin of deer, 
which were kept in a pen, within the 
palace walls. They were a Chinese square 
foot in size, and were beautifully orna- 
mented with painting and embroidery. 
The price of those skins was fixed at a 
sum equal to about $65. 
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THE TREND OF 


gaa are a debtor nation and have to 
pay the rest of the world about 
$35,000,000 a month. Normally, 
what we sell in the outside markets 
exceeds what we buy by a little 
Ofrare ore than that amount, so that 
y here is a small balance in gold 
coming to us which evens up the 
account. The arrangement works 
beautifully. As long as we keep selling more than 
we buy, the credit created matches off against what 
we owe and every one is satisfied. 

But then along comes a time like the present when 
we are bringing in more than we are sending out, and 
within a short while the whole arrangement is thrown 
out of kilter. The debt continues; there is no let-up 
in that. For interest on the foreign capital invested 
here, for freights and insurance paid by us to foreign 
companies, for the spendings of American travellers 
abroad—for all these things we owe Europe money. 
Month by month the dividends and coupons fall due, 
the freight bills have to be paid and money has -to be 
sent across to meet the drafts drawn by tourists. If 
exports exceed imports, very well, there is a balance 
out of which the payments can be made. But suppose 
that, for one reason or another, there is no excess of 
exports, no favorable balance out of which to meet 
-the payments coming due? 

That is exactly: the position at present and the 
reason why this question of the trend of our foreign 
trade has become one of the real, live factors in the 
financial situation. There is nothing academic or 
theoretical about it. We have been going along for 
twelve years with an uninterrupted series of favorable 
trade balanees at the end of each month. In June the 
record was finally broken, and imports 1an_ $7,000,000 
ahead of exports. Coming on top of a gain of less 
than $25,000,000 during the whole of the four pre- 
ceding months,-there is disclosed a situation with re- 
gard to our foreign trade which is worth very serious 
consideration, 

It was in February that the present situation be- 
gan to develop. January had been a good month, with 
a balance in our favor of $53,000,000. But in Febru- 
ary exports fell off. heavily and imports increased, 
cutting into the balance “ going and coming,” as the 
saying is, and bringing it down to $7,000,000. The 
March figures were even worse, and in April the 
balance went down to $3,000,000. In May there was 
a trifling gain, wiped out completely, however, by the 
$7.000,000 excess of imports shown for June—the first 
actually adverse monthly balance since 1897. 

In other words, during the past five months we have 
gained on the merchandise movement exactly $18,000,- 
000—not much of a balance with which to discharge 
the $175,000,000 of debts which have accumulated dur- 
ing that time. To be sure, we have been exporting 
gold, but not to anything like that amount, the net 
outflow footing up to but $45,000,000—a sum large 
enough, but the payment of which still leaves a bal- 
ance on the wrong side of the book of $112,000,000. 

So much for the actual figures. Several interesting 
considerations present themselves. In the first place, 
what is responsible for this breakdown in the foreign 
trade position, this swing from the biggest monthly 
balances ever known, last year, to the present highly 
unfavorable condition. In the next place, is the 
present relation of exports to imports merely tem- 
porary, and how long is it likely to continue? Then 
again, and especially in view of the huge sums we 
are borrowing abroad, what is going to happen in 
the mean time. 

For the falling away of the favorable trade balance 
which began six months ago, decreased exports and 
increased imports are responsible. Taking first the 
question of exports, it appears that there are two 
main reasons for the decline—high prices for com- 
modities here and a decreased purchasing power on the 
part of the countries to whom we principally export. 
How the former of these two considerations has 
worked to cheek exports is well shown by the de- 
crease which took place in shipments of wheat, corn, 
and flour. Of wheat, for instance, we exported last year 
only 67.000.000 bushels as against 100,000,000 bushels 
the vear before. Corn exports were only 36,000,000 
bushels, the smallest total since 1901, and comparing 
with 52,000,000 bushels last year and 83,000,000 
bushels two years ago. Other examples might be 
cited, but these should be sufficient to show what the 
high prices of leading export products have done to the 
country’s foreign trade. 

It is rather unfortunate that our putting so high 
a valuation on our domestie products should have 
been coincident with a sharp curtailment in the 
purchasing power of those countries to whom we 
ordinarily sell our goods, but that has been the case. 
Europe’s recovery from the disturbances of two years 
ago has been nothing like as rapid as our own. Poor 
crops abroad and financial and political disturbances 
have worked against the restoration of normal condi- 
tions, and have largely impaired the foreigner’s 
ability to buy our goods. Exports of manufactures 
quite as much as exports of breadstuffs have felt this 
condition, iron and steel shipments having fallen off 
about $40,000,000, shipments of copper about $20,000,- 
000, and wood and manufactures about $14,000,000. 

For the great inerease in imports which has taken 
place there are two main reasons, the necessity of re- 
plenishing our depleted stocks of materials and the 
desire to bring merchandise into the country before 
the raising of certain of the tariff schedules. Regard- 
ing the first of these causes, it will be remembered that 
in the period of economy following the panic, luxuries 
were largely dispensed with, and imports fell to a 
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very low point. December of 1907, two months after 
the panic, saw imports drop below the $100,000,000 
mark, a line which they never recrossed until the fol- 
lowing September. That brings us up to within about 
a year ago. Since then the tide has been steadily 
rising. With general business bettering continuously 
and with confidence rapidly returning, imports of 
luxuries have been steadily on the increase. And not 
only that, but the resumption of mills and factories 
long standing idle has meant the necessity of import- 
ing large amounts of foreign raw materials. During 
the depression stocks on hand had been allowed to 
fall to so low a point that when resumption came, 
replenishment meant practically the bringing in of 
an entirely new supply of material. Thus, india- 
rubber imports show an increase of about $22,000,- 
000; hides gained $19,000,000; wool, $17,000,000; and 
so on. 

The extent to which imports have been stimulated 
by prospective higher tariff rates is impossible to 
gauge, but conversation with importers handling goods 
on which there is a chance of a higher rate makes it 
quite clear that a very great quantity of merchandise 
has been rushed into the country on the theory that 
the duty would be raised in the new tariff bill. Com- 
plicated as it is by this other matter of replenishing 
depleted supplies, there is no way of settling this 
question as to the extent to which the tariff uncer- 
tainty has been responsible for the increase in imports, 
but it may be taken for granted that the effect has 
been great and that a good deal of the merchandise 
brought in would never have been imported but for 
tariff considerations. 

These are the reasons for the present condition of 
our foreign trade. The next great question is 
whether it is only temporary and, if so, how long it 
may be expected to last. On the first part of the 
question all authorities agree and answer in the affirm- 
ative. But on the question as to how long present 
conditions will continue there is a decided difference 
of opinion. Considering the big debt piling remorse- 
lessly up against us each month, it makes a great deal 
of difference as to who is right. 

Taking up first the question of the probable course 
of imports, in proportion as the inward movement has 
been stimulated by the prospects of a higher tariff, 
so the movement will be curtailed when once the ques- 
tion of the tariff is settled. Furthermore, there will 
come a time before very long when the replenishment 
of depleted stocks of raw material will have been 
completed, and then there will come a subsiding of 
the extraordinary demand. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that imports will keep up on their present 
seale. 

On the other hand, after next month, exports should 
begin to gain. The July showing will probably be 
pretty poor and exports in August are not likely to 
be large, but in September the situation should begin 
to right itself and exports to increase. By the middle 
of that month cotton will be moving out freely, wheat 
exports will be in full swing, and the corn crop coming 
on the market. And as each week goes by, not only 
does the favorable weather make the promise of the 
crops more brilliant, but their safety from flood and 
drought becomes more and more assured. 

Cereal and cotton prices, it is true, remain high, 
but high prices where the crops are large are far 
from being an unalloyed evil—especially in the case 
of cotton. Whether prices are high or low, Europe 
will buy about two-thirds of our cotton crop; if the 
price is high, so much the better for us. To a certain 
extent Europe can get along without our wheat, but 
our cotton she must buy. 

Then again, and aside from’ the crops, increased in- 
dustrial activity here means renewed exploitation of 
the foreign markets, renewed endeavor to find every 
possible outlet for output. It might be thought that 
it would be in dull times that manufacturers would 
seek to sell in foreign markets, but experience has 
shown that it is in times of great trade activity that 
exports of manufacturers reach greatest proportions. 
It costs money, usually, to carry trade into a foreign 
market, and when business here is bad it is apt to be 
bad on the other side, too. The trade barometer does 
not rise and fall synchronously all over the world by 
any means, but a time of depression here is exceed- 
ingly unlikely to be a time of great activity any- 
where else. Business improvement here, for instance, 
during the past six months, has been on a much 
greater scale than in England or Germany; but al- 
though we may have been retracing lost ground faster, 
improvement, too, has been steadily going on on the 
other side. And that is another reason for expecting 
improvement in our exports. The political horizon 
in Europe is freer from clouds than it has been for 
a long time, and in Europe politics and business are 
closely allied. 

The remedy, then, is in sight, but some time re- 
moved—the third great consideration—what will hap- 
yen in the mean time. We have been going steadily 
into Europe’s debt ever since last January; according 
to present indications it will be at least two months 
more before the trade balance once more swings 
around in our favor so that merchandise shipments 
will operate to cancel the debit. Meanwhile we are 
borrowing from our creditors—borrowing now on an 
enormous scale. Between that borrowing, the debt 
which has accumulated since January, and the debt 
which will continue to accumulate until the trade 
balance is re-established, we shall manage to run up 
a tidy bill by the end of the summer—a round half 
billion at least. 

From settling a good part of that bill with gold 
there is only one thing that ean save us, heavy 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


purchases of our securities by European investors. 
The re-establishment of a trade balance this year 
sufficient to cancel any such debt as that is out of the 
question; the only way in which there is any chance 
of its being cancelled is through sales of our secuti- 
ties abroad. Fortunately for us, there is no hurry 
about it. Europe has no need of the money and is 
only too glad to leave it well invested here. Granted 
that the crops produce a large exportable surplus and 
that Europe buys our new bonds in the fall, we may 
get a fair start toward working off the debt before 
the end of the year. But even at that, it will be a long 
time before the big floating debt brought about by 
the peculiar trade conditions in the United States in 
1909 will have become a thing of the past. 


Wall Street’s proverbial ingenuity is now fully 
employed in the manufacture of crop scares, the cot- 
ton crop offering about the most attractive field for 
operations. First came the boll-weevil, which, after it 
had eaten up most of the crop. was followed by 
weather calculated to scorch to death any of the 
young plants which might have escaped the ravages 
of the dread insect. But the combination, it appears, 
has not the deadliness its inventors had hoped. In 
some way the wires have become crossed, and the heat 
instead of killing what was left of the crop, has been 
killing the boll-weevil instead, and giving the crop a 
new lease of life. With a new crop scare almost due, 
the inventive genius of the scare manufacturers is 
being taxed to the utmost. 


Announcement that the authorization of Panama 
Canal bonds is to be increased to about $400,000,000 
has raised a tremendous discussion as to the ability 
of the government to borrow more money on the same 
terms on which it has been borrowing. Most of this 
discussion has been wide of the mark, the inability 
of the government to sell more two-per-cent. bonds 
having become a recognized fact, and the real ques- 
tion being the standing of the $751,000,000 of existing 
two’s after the rate on the new issue has been raised 
to three per cent. The question of further currency 
inflation, too, through the issue of more bonds, is 
receiving serious attention. 

The one solution of the problem seems to lie in 
making the new three-per-cent. bonds not available as 
«a basis for bank-note circulation. Such a provision 
would naturally arouse great opposition, but would 
carry the triple advantage of preventing further in- 
crease in circulation, of distributing the new bonds 
among the public instead of among the banks, and of 
preventing deterioration in the price of the existing 
two-per-cent. issues. 

All three of these considerations are of the utmost 
importance. Protection of the price of the existing 
issues might possibly be achieved by taxing circula- 
tion based on the new bonds much more heavily than 
circulation based on the old, but the distribution 
among investors of the national debt and the shut- 
ting down on this endless grinding out of bank-notes 
ean only be accomplished by making this new bond 
a bond—not something which the banks are forced to 
buy in order that they may carry on their business. 


For a whole year the copper stocks have lagged 
conspicuously. Other speculative shares have been 
making new high records in every direction, but the 
leading copper stocks, apparently waterlogged, have 
lamentably failed to rise even on a rising tide. Nearly 
all of them are selling far below where they sold two 
or three years ago. Other shares have been fully 
discounting all that may be expected in the way of 
business activity for a good while to come, but not 
the coppers. A year ago they were only a little lower 
than they are now. Squarely across the path of their 
progress has been the huge accumulation of the metal. 
And so, the spegulative fraternity, proverbially in- 
different to a security which refuses to “ bull,” has 
abandoned its interest in the coppers, for the time 
being, and turned to other things. 

But there are a good many investors who are keep- 
ing an eye open to the possibility of developments in 
the copper situation. Announcement, for instance, 
of the successful operation of electric trains in the 
Great Northern Railroad’s tunnel through the Cas- 
cade Mountains suggests large possibilities for the 
consumption of copper by all the transcontinental rail- 
roads having heavy grades to surmount. Then there 
is all the electrification of railroads here in the East 
which was just being looked into when the panic came. 
Furthermore, there is all the demand for copper from 
the vast amount of street-railway construction going 
forward in the newer Western towns. The supply of 
copper on hand is pretty large; that is the result of 
the deliberate policy of the copper companies in keep- 
ing production going at full speed during the dull 
times. But in the making of prices demand plays 
quite as important a part as supply. It looks as 
though it would not be long before there would be no 
lack of demand. 


Just about a year ago the clamor for higher rail- 
road rates reached its height, traffic managers sol- 
emnly declaring that bankruptcy would confront their 
properties unless they were allowed to charge more 
for transportation. So strongly. however, was public 
sentiment found to be opposed to the idea of raising 
freight rates during a time of depression that the rail- 
roads were forced to abandon their plan. How they 
have fared since is well set forth in the compilation 
of the earnings of all the country’s railroads for the 
month of May. Gross increased fifteen per cent., and 
net thirty per cent. If this he bankruptey— 
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The Peril of the Iceberg 
By George Ethelbert Walsh 


Tue fear of icebergs has been partly re- 
moved in recent years by wireless teleg- 
raphy, but their presence on the seas is 
still menacing enough to cause anxiety to 
many a captain. 

Nearly all the other dangers of ocean 
navigation have been overcome by the 
modern palatial steamers that ply between 
America and Europe. Ships carry wire- 
less telegraph instruments and submarine 
sounding-bells, so that even in fogs cap- 
tains can tell when another ship is in 
the neighborhood and thus avoid collisions. 
But an iceberg is different. It carries no 
wireless apparatus and makes no response 
to submarine bells and telephone signals. 
White and ghost-like it looms up suddenly 
out of the darkness or fog and crashes 
down upon the ill-fated ship that crosses 
its path. Government scouting-ships now 
go out to sea to destroy and sink derelicts 
(abandoned ships), but so far they have 
proved helpless in scattering icebergs. It 
is true that they can locate them and 
report their findings by wireless. Other 
ships finding icebergs make similar re- 
ports, and in this way track is kept of 
the great floating dangers. 

The government every summer and fall 
makes out an iceberg chart. When some 
ship reports an iceberg in a certain lati- 
tude and longitude a little red dot is 
placed on the iceberg chart. It is drifting 
in a southerly direction, and allowances 
are made for so many miles of advance 
every twenty-four hours. So the red dot 
is moved slowly forward. But adverse 
winds, seas, and currents may change the 
course of the berg, and this sort of reckon- 
ing may frove all wrong. 

Then another ship reports the same or 
another iceberg in a different place. More 
red dots appear on the chart, and as the 
season advances the danger-points increase. 
These charts are issued as warnings to 
mariners. Ships sailing in certain north- 
ern latitudes must study the location of 
the icebergs. and for the sake of safety 
the captains provide themselves with 
duplicates of the charts. 

But even with all of these efforts to 
plot out the floating bergs, the danger of 
colliding with one is always present. An 
adverse wind may have driven one far 
out of its course. or a big one has broken 
in two and the halves have floated wide 
apart. The icebergs are dangerous ob- 
structions to navigation on clear, dark 
nights as well as in times of fog. They 
carry no lights, and they cannot be de- 
tected in the dark until close upon a ship. 

Experienced sea captains possess a cer- 
tain instinct for detecting the presence of 
icebergs. Some captains claim that they 
can smell an iceberg miles away. Some- 
thing in the atmosphere warns them of the 
danger, and they double the watch and 
reduce: speed until out of the danger zone. 
Then, again, when near an iceberg the 
air grows suddenly cold and chilly, and 
sometimes there is a drop of several de- 
grees in the temperature. 

On the other hand, many instances are 
on record of icebergs crashing out of the 
dark without any warning and wrecking 
ships. Marvellous escapes and disastrous 
wrecks have thus been recorded, and each 
such incident makes a captain shudder at 
this unseen terror of the seas. 

The ocean liner has little more chance 
of escape in collision with an iceberg than 
the smallest sailing-craft. The rotten ice 
towering hundreds of feet above the water 
level is ready to fall in great masses the 
moment a slight shock is given to its base 
or sides. Many unaccounted disappear- 

~ances of ships and steamers are attributed 
to tragie collisions with icebergs, ships and 
all on board going to the bottom without 
so much as a remnant left to tell the tale. 
To this cause mariners and marine insur- 
ance companies attribute the mysterious 
vanishing of the City of Boston from the 
face of the ocean with all its passengers. 

There is the unparalleled case of the 
steamer Portia in Notre Dame Bay. In 
clear daylight an iceberg was sighted, and 
passengers and crew begged the captain 
to approach nearer in order that they 
might inspect and photograph it. The 
Portia, therefore, was steered close to the 
towering sides of the mighty berg, whose 
highest pinnacles glistened several hun- 
dred feet above the sea. Then the unex- 
pected happened. There was an explosion 
like the shock of a volcanic eruption, and 
the mighty berg was riven in sunder. One 
of the pieces split apart, grew top-heavy, 
and toppled over, its base far underwater 
catching the Portia and lifting her high 
and dry some ten or twelve feet above the 
sea. The mighty overturning of the berg 
created enormous swells, and these huge 
waves were the only “thing that saved the 
ship from destruction. The weight of the 
ship caught on its shelf of ice kept the 
berg from turning a complete somersault, 
and a huge swell picked up the vessel and 
launched her again, stern first, in the sea. 
This sort of rough launching was not the 
kind a ship expects, and the force carried 
her so far down into the sea that the 


come up again. But she battled bravely 
for her equilibrium, and finally righted 
herself and steamed away from the danger- 
ous spot. The whole mishap had taken 
only a few minutes of time, and before 
crew and passengers had time more than 
to catch their breath they had been into 
the jaws of death and out again. 





Air-ships as Scouts in Warfare 


WHILE the great Powers of the world 
are engaged in building Dreadnoughts and 
endeavoring to outstrip one another by 
constantly increasing the size and arma- 
ment of their battleships, the development 
of the air-ship continues. It is reported 
that Great Britain intends to mount enor- 
mous 13.5-inch guns on her new Dread- 
noughts, and to increase the secondary 
battery from 9- to 10-inch rifles; but many 
persons criticise her apparent neglect of 
progress in aerial navigation. However, 
Fred T. Jane, an expert on naval matters, 
declares the popular conception of huge 
war-ships destroyed by bombs dropped 
from balloons or air-ships to be in the 
main imaginary. 

Mr. Jane believes that the power of 
high explosives is too limited to permit 
of the air-ship becoming an effective arm 
of offence. Probably its chief duty will 
be that of scouting, especially under cover 
of darkness, and of directing the attack of 
torpedo-boats against a hostile battleship 
fleet. It is considered almost an impos- 
sibility to defend a fleet by gun-fire from 
a night torpedo attack, and the main pro- 
tection at present is its invisibility. How- 
ever, recent experiments in Austria have 
demonstrated that all ships within a con- 
siderable radius may easily be discerned 
from a balloon or dirigible on the darkest 
nights. Therefore, the result of perfect- 
ing aerial craft will probably be an in- 
crease in the number of torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers and a more complete equipment 
of torpedo netting to be carried by all 
battleships, rather than a dirigible battle- 
ship fleet in the skies. 





A Billion Matches per Day 


A CAREFUL estimate results in the con- 
clusion that the United States manages 
to strike just about one billion matches 
per day, in spite of the electricity, gas, 
and cigar lighters in use. The actual num- 
ber seems to be 960,000,000. This would 
give every man, woman, and child in the 
country twelve of the little fire-sticks dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours. These matches, 
used in a single day, represent about two 
ear-loads of the best pine timber and 
would weigh about 30,000 pounds. Twenty 
tall trees must be cut and split to pro- 
duce the huge pile of little splinters re- 
quired each day, so that in the course of 
a year a considerable area of forest would 
be consumed, If one day’s' consumption 
of matches could be placed end to end 
they would extend for a distance of about 
30,000 miles—one and one-fourth times the 
distance round the earth. 

Many matches are now imported from 
Sweden, Norway, and Austria, in which 
countries the manufacture of the “ safety ” 
match is a great industry. These countries 
export about 40,000 tons of safety matches 
per year. A “safety” match is presumed 
to strike only on the prepared surface of 
the box, but as a matter of fact it can be 
struck on a pane of glass. 

















AEROPLANES AS TOYS FOR 
CHILDREN 
LAUNCHING A TOY AIR-SHIP IN THE 


GARDEN OF THE TUILERIES IN PARIS. 
THESE TOYS HAVE BEEN RECENTLY IN- 





captain and crew never expected her to 
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Persia’s Twelve-year-old Ruler 


Suntan’ AuMED Mirza, a child of only 
twelve years, was tossed by a wave of revo- 
lution a short time ago upon the throne 
of Persia. This poor lad, all inexperi- 
enced in the wiles of politics, is called 
upon to administer the so-called consti- 
tutional government now for the first 
time achieved by a turbulent people, most 
of whom are but ill prepared for it. His 
prospects are, at the least, not very en- 
couraging. The revolution itself has 
caused hardly a flutter beyond its own 
urea. Russia and England arrived at an 
understanding shortly before the event, 
and all the nations of Europe are content 
to await developments under their influ- 
ence. 

His Imperial Majesty, Ahmed Mirza, 
probably the most pitiable little boy in 

















The Boy on the Peacock Throne 


the world to-day, will have very little to 
do with the actual government of Persia. 
True, he will sit upon the Peacock Throne, 
but that will probebly prove as unstable 
a resting-place for him as it has proven 
to many another successor to the Great 
Mogul—who may or may not have sat 
upen it. 

Possibly some inkling of the troublous 
times ahead of him may have already 
reached his childish mind; for the story 
comes from Teheran that when he was 
summoned to his coronation he clung to 
his father and mother and wept bitterly. 
Neither pleadings nor promises could calm 
the little Shah, and it was only when he 
was sternly warned that they wouldn’t 
let little boys ery in the Russian legation 
‘(where the ceremony was held) that he 
at last dried his tears and ceased sobbing. 

The Nationalist party of Persia is akin 
in composition and in aims to the Young 
Turks, who recently drove Abdul Hamid 
from the throne at Constantinople. They 
dethroned Mohammed Ali, who had suce- 
ceeded his father, Muzeffar-ed-din, on Jan- 
uary 9, 1907. Mohammed Ali had agreed 
to the constitution demanded by the Na- 
tionalists, but he quarrelled with parlia- 
ment and abrogated the constitution in 
June, 1908, thus beginning the revolution 
which has just ended in his abdication. 





Leather Money and “ Leather 
Medals” 


On the authority of Seneca, a curious 
account is given of a period when leather, 
appropriately stamped to give it a certain 


legal character, was the only current 
money. At a comparatively recent date 


in the annals of Europe, Fredich the 
Second, who died in 1250 at the siege of 
Milan, paid his troops with leather money. 
Nearly the same circumstance occurred in 
England during the great wars of the 
barons. In the course of 1350 King John, 
for the ransom of his royal person, prom- 
ised to pay to Edward the Third of Eng- 
land three millions of gold crowns. In 
order. to fill this obligation, John was re- 
duced to the mortifying necessity of pay- 
ing the expenses of the palace in leather 
money, in the centre of each piece there 
being a little bright point of silver. 

In that reign is found the origin of the 
burlesque honor of conferring “a leather 
medal,” King John having used them when 
he wished to confer honor upon some noble- 
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COST AND 
CONVENIENCE | 


are two items worth while 
considering in purchasing 
and handling gasoline. 

@ With an Air- Tight 
Steel Tank placed under- 
ground you can buy your 
gasoline at wholesale—at 
a saving that enables you 

to pay for thetank inless 
than a year, preventing 

loss from evaporation 
through air - tight 

storage each gal- 
lon _ providing 
more mileage 
through the 
retention of 

its original 
strength. 


Steel Tanks 


for Automobiles, 
Motor Boats, etc. 
Placed Underground 


provide the most convenient 
means of storing gasoline under- 
ground safely. A few strokes of 
the pump and a steady flow is 
started— stopped instantly by open- 
ing a pet cock —-no waste — no 
= ing—no risk. 

e tank itself is made of heavy 
steel, 3 /16-in. thick, brazed, with- 
= Tivet or — by a process we 
as ave successfully used in manufact- 
STEEL TANK uring tanks for the largest railroad 
SOmpANY systems in the world. 

416 Air-Tight Steel Tanks 
WoodSt., | are sold on 30 days’ trial, with an 
absolute money-back guarantee. 
Write for illustrated booklet, FREE. 


AIR TIChyp 








Show that distinctive 
treatment and highly devel- 
oped character made pos- 
sible only by the aid of a 
most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in 
readiness compasses all in- 
dividual preferences, from 
the Banker's Gig to the 
impressive Demi - Coach. 
This obviates annoying 
delays in delivery. 
Catalog to prospective 
buyers. 


The French Carriage Co. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors 
92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 








Mackay School of Mines 


University of Nevada 

Best-equipped mining school in the country—all 
buildings of special construction. Faculty com- 
posed of prominent engineers and every cepart- 
ment in charge of experienced instructors. Locat- 
ed close to great mining district—students obtain 
both wages and practical experience during vaca- 
tions. Splendid climate—every opportunity for 
outdoor life amid beautiful surroundings. Reg- 
ular term opens August 23d. For detailed in- 
formation, address 








JOSEPH E. STUBBS, President, Reno, Nevada | 








financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transters 
to Europe and South Af 

rica,Commercial and lrav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


Letters 
of e Collections made. Inter 
Credit.  siswsgar on™ 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL Street 








—— 
PETRY & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
HICH CRADE BONDS 
Vielding 3%% to 5%% 

Issued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations : 


Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Bidg. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
very truth Apollo comes. Tell me, maid, will he 
come ?” 

But she answered: “I know not. How shall I tel! 
you the will of the god that am no more his Py- 
thoness?” And again, “Oh, thank the gods! for the 
wall is finished, and I am free.” 

Then I doubted and grieved; for it seemed some loss 
of joy that I had not choked him where he stood, 
and the end no better. 

“What freedom is here,” I murmured to her, “ un- 
less by Apollo? In the wall I find this merit, that 
it is not a stake—that and no more. But this roof 
—it weighs me down as if it bore on my bones. And 
will you not ery to Apollo?” 

Now while we spoke thus they were rolling great 
boulders into the trench before the door, casting soil 
upon them; and the fall of the clods was appalling 
to me, for under the earth such sounds breathe close, 
as if they whispered in the ear. And with this came 
a rage and a terror of the place we were in, so that 
I butted the wall with my shoulders and wrested at 
the stones and beat upon them. And when nothing 
was stirred, | groped to the maid and shook her in 
my hands, erying: “ Will you not pray to the god? 
Call aloud to the god!” 

3ut as I touched her my arms fell. Her voice 
laughed in my ear, yet was half a sob; I felt her 
hand beneath my chin. 

“Lyeon! Would you rend me, Lycon, like the very 
tyrant? And I was so glad—if you would be pa- 
tient, Lyeon—that we were escaped from his hand 
into the hand of the god!” 

“ Glad—in this doorless vault!” 

“And, Lycon, I have prayed. Indeed, I have 
prayed, deep in my heart, that the god might save 
you. Lycon--while you raged at the wall and gripped 
so hard on my arm; but—listen! I think he 
comes.” 

“] hear: they are still rolling stones; or perhaps 
there is thunder out under the sky.” 

“They are gone; the stars are shining. It is 
Apollo shaking the earth with his nether thunders. 
That sound is often heard at Delphi. He comes. 
Quick, Lycon!” ¢ 

She pressed me to the wall, my back against the 
stones, her arms about me; our hearts smote together 
with heavy strokes. A rumble rose in the earth and 
filled the space about us; it beat upon our ears like 
hands. The ground beneath our feet thrust upward 
and fell—thrice it lifted and fell; the rock of the 
wall crawled on my back. The darkness seemed a 
thing that swayed and reeled, and all things with it; 
far down in the earth the rock erackled like coals, 
and great stones crashed and grided. Then fell the 
roof from its centre with new turmoil and dusty 
smother, and a flash of the stars shone in. 

*“ Close-——close!” she cried. For round the crum- 
bling window a great ring parted, and this too fell 
with din vet greater, so near that its downrush brush- 
ed our flesh and its dust flowed over our feet. Then 
the sky stood open above us, and all was still, save 
here and there a dropping stone. 

I climbed to the peak of the hill of rubbish, and 
a great leap brought me out; then, flat on my face, 
I reached down with my hands, while she from the 
slope reached up. and I drew her forth. And there, 
under the sky, with a wind about us, sweet and cool, 


THE LAST PYTHONESS 


that tossed our garments, we lifted our arms and 
blessed the god. 

As we rose I gazed toward Delphi, down the road our 
chains had trailed, now lost in the gray of starlight. 

With light touch she guided me along the mount- 
ing path into the darkness of the gorge; here she 
studied the marks of the rock and stayed me under 
a jutting cliff, its summit lost in the night, for clouds 
had come. She pointed up. 

“If we were winged birds—” I began. 

“No; we must crawl like the snail. But I have 
climbed it—when I was not yet a priestess, but a 
little girl, running wild in these places. There is a 
way—and, Lycon, there is no other.” 

She went before, clinging by jut and crevice; there 
seemed a glimmer round her to show the track. I 
followed with clutching fingers and groping toes, my 
eyes strained upward; for I knew that by one step 
not in the print of hers I might hang in midair from 
a ladderless rock. So the gulf grew behind us, not 
seen, but felt. At last, at the giddiest height, the 
reach of the cliff next above us bellied out like a sail; 
and here we clung on a little ledge of the precipice, 
our fingers knotted on knobs of the rock. 

““ Lycon ”—her voice was near a moan—* the rest 
is terrible; and you alone can do it. But the god 
shall give you strength, and the summit is close. 
Behind you, within a fathom’s distance, sways a vine 
blown loose by the wind; but its root is firm in the 
soil above. Lycon—oh, Lycon, you must swing out 
free of the cliff, and, falling, grasp it—for the god 
shall put it in your hand. By this vine you may 
climb to the top, and with it you may _ rescue 
me too, if you will. Not to dare is death to both.” 

Now, of all the perils that have ever beset my body 
and frighted my soul, this I think the worst. But 
the place gave no choice; unless | would fall in this 
hope, what remained but to fall without it—and the 
brave maid, too, in short space? So I swayed out, 
free from the rock, into the darkness—and it cannot 
be but Apollo’s grace was with me, for my hand met 
the vine; and by this I climbed up, and with it I 
rescued the maid, as she had bidden. 

Here I thought to rest a little, leaning upon my 
elbow close by the brink, much spent, and glad at 
heart of a place that was flat to bear me up. But 
the maid called: 

“Lycon, rise quickly. There is yet another peril, 
and yours again is the task—though more, I think, 
to your liking.” 

Even as she spoke the bushes rustled; an armed 
man loomed before us, great of stature and bearing 
a pike. But I waited no aim of his lance. Braving 
its thrust in the gloom, I ran in to close grapple, and 
while he was still encumbered with his weapon I had 
him about the waist, my arms under his. So we strain- 
ed and tugged by the perilous verge till, at sudden 
advantage, I flung him backward over my head with 
such strength as was in me—and behind was the 
precipice. I heard a trailing cry, a clump as of a 
fallen clod, and no more. 

And now I might indeed have some respite. I 
lay with my head on her knees, while my lungs heaved 
like sea-waves after storm, and my limbs quivered to 
rest like a shot bow. I had no words, for my throat 
was burned with fierce breathing; the hot blood-rush 
of battle still fogged my heart. 

We looked down from the brink beside us on a 


tumult of torches far below; a trumpet rang up to 
our ears, and a flutter of voices came and went with 
the wind. 

“They have found the vault broken, Lycon; and 
soon they will find him—that fell. Then the tyrant 
will know; he will rage; they will scour the hills. 
We must flee with all speed.” 

“ At least,” I said, “I have this, and in it is com- 
fort.” I raised the pike. 

And she: “It is heavy and little use. But come.” 

She caught my hand; we fled long with unrelaxing 
haste. We looked back, and saw torches dancing 
where we had stood. And still we fled, through 
shadows, glens, dark groves of waving pines, over 
ridges, steeps, and shaly ravines where our footsteps 
clamored—ever upward. I mounted a ledge with my 
spear, and drew her up by the shaft. 

** Indeed,” she cried, “it has a use; and this is far 
better, I think, than slaying with it.” 

But we paused not yet, though weary and faint; 
twice again the spear was our ladder. ‘Lhe air grew 
thin with the height; the gray of the morning dimmed 
the stars; the dawn began to flush on the sky. Then 
we halted; we stood on the topmost peak of Par- 
nassus. 

“He will never seek us here,” she cried: “ He him- 
self could never climb so high, nor without him will 
any other. He can lead no army here, and without 
an army he dare not leave his den; we shall see him 
no more.” 

She laughed like a child, and joy shone out of her 
eyes, but she was weak with the toil of the -way 
I laid down my spear, and we sat in the tingeing glow, 
her head on my shoulder and none to hinder or scoff. 

“'Lycon,” she murmured, “at last we are free. IL 
am but Lalia now, and no priestess—tor the god has 
set me free. I speak no more from a tripod, nor fear 
the shadow of the temple; my soul is quite my own 
—unless, indeed, by woman’s choice [ should give 
it up to another. But that is a very different thing, 
for if I should do it, Lycon, I should speak with 
my own tongue still.” 

She shivered a little in the wind, and I wrapped 
my arms about her. “ Lalia,”’ I cried, “ when first I 
saw your face in the rock’ of that gate I said in my 
heart: Where this shall lead I will follow, even to 
the gate of death. And so it shall be.” 

But she whispered: “ Nay; it is for me to follow, 
for I am but a woman now. And [ will follow with 
you, Lycon, even to the end of the way, for I am yours 
altogether. And I think it was always so, since first 
{ saw you, when you were a little boy that would 
stone birds.” 

“That so it is,’ { answered, “is enough for me; 
and who shall lead. of us two, matters little when we 
walk together.” And I kissed her lips; yet with awe, 
for scarcely yet couid I feel that she was but a woman. 

And now the sun was just at rising, close under 
the edge of the sky. We sat in shadow, but the dis- 
tant sea, fretted with islands, flashed up in sudden 
hight, then wavered dim in mist. Nearer Olympus 
towered in gloom, the hugest billow of a sea of moun- 
tains, crested with a foam of.cloud; and this, too, 
sparkled under the lifting glance of Apollo. Then, 
as he searched the plain, each bay and lake and river 
and all the bending coast shone out; Greece lay un- 
rolled beneath us like a written scroll, that our eyes 
might choose. 


















































As a human wheelbarrow 
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HOW A GERMAN PEDESTRIAN IS CIRCLING THE 


On roller-skates with a following escort 


























A feat without feet 


A brief rest on a moving rug 


INGENIOUS: GLOBE-TROTTER 


WORLD BY THE EMPLOYMENT OF EVERY MEANS OF LOCOMOTION WHICH HIS INGENUITY CAN DEVISE 
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A Memorable American Artist 


Louis Lores, whose work had distin- 
guished him as one of the foremost of 
American painters, died at his summer 
home at Canterbury, New Hampshire, on 
July 12th. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1866, Mr. 
Loeb studied art in his home town at first, 
removing to New York City at the age 
of nineteen years. He took up the work 
of magazine illustrating and soon at- 
tained the front rank in this profession. 
Some of the most interesting of his draw- 
ings appeared in the pages of HARPER'S 
MaGAZINnE. But the young artist was not 
content with his success and determined 
to go abroad, completing his studies in 
Paris, ‘under Gérdéme. During his first 
year there he won the “premier prix 
d’atelier ” at the Beaux Arts School, and 
his exhibition at the Salon, in 1895, re- 
ceived honorable mention. Upon his re- 
turn to the United States he executed 

















The late Louis Loeb 


many important commissions, and was 
elected an Associate of the National Acad- 
emy in 1901, and an Academician five 
years later. He won the Hallgarten 
prize of the National Academy of Design 
in 1902, and in the following year the 
Webb Prize was awarded him by the So- 
ciety of American Artists. At the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo and at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair Mr. Loeb re- 
ceived medals. ‘here were thirty-four 
of his paintings in the Macbeth Gallery 
last year, including the allegorical land- 
scape, Morning, which received the Car- 
negie prize. 

Louis Loeb can ill be spared, for he 
possessed true genius and was an idealist 
in his art. Renouncing a successful and 
lucrative career as an _ illustrator, he 
strove only to perfect his art sense and to 
create his masterpiece, which as an ideal 
he might never attain, since he considered 
no painting the realization of his con- 
ception of excellence. 





We Will Show The Germans 


ALL arrangements have been perfected 
for holding an American exposition at Ber- 
lin in the months of April, May, and June, 
1910. This exposition is designed pri- 
marily as an exhibit of distinctively 
American products, and the management 
is especially desirous that American manu- 
facturers of novelties shall take part. The 
intention is to make afparent to the 
people of Europe, and especially Germany, 
the importance and excellence of American 
manufactures, and to this end the German 
committee will advertise the exposition 
throughout the German Empire and else- 
where, and will cooperate with American 
manufacturers and exporters in every way 
to popularize and exploit American prod- 
ucts. Baron R. von Brandenstein is at 
the head of the German advisory commit- 
tee, and Dr. George F. Kunz, of New York, 
is at the head of the American committee. 


+. 





The Art of Catching Alligators 


A most exciting and often dangerous 
sport practised in Florida is that of hook- 
ing alligators and capturing them alive. 
Compared with this, the customary method 
of hunting alligators at night by the glare 
of a bull’s-eye lantern and armed with a 
heavily loaded shotgun is exceedingly 
tame. 

The requisites for alligator-catching are 


_ a long pole with a heavy metal hook on 


the end and a plentiful supply of strong 
rope. Thus equipped, the hunters search 
for a ’gator hole whose owner is at home. 
These are located either in a dense mass 








of grass and vegetation, where the mouth 
is worn smooth by the passage of the 
beast in his daily trips out and in, or 
have been dug in the side of a river bank. 
Often the holes are fifteen or twenty feet 
in depth and it is then a difficult task 
for any but an expert to bring the ani- 
mals into the open. 

When a suitable hole is found that 
gives promise of being inhabited the 
spiked end of the pole is jabbed into it 
to probe for the beast. If the alligator 
is at home he is poked repeatedly until, 
becoming thoroughly enraged, he grabs 
the pole. The hook eatches in his jaws 
and, in spite of all resistance, the animal 
is dragged forth. A noose has previously 
been spread before the opening to the den, 
and when the alligator finds himself con- 
fronted by his tormentors he turns and 
twists about, completely entangling him- 
self in the ropes. His legs and jaws are 
then securely tied and the prisoner is 
ready to be removed. 





The Paper They Were 
Written On 


THE average author would probably 
laugh at the statement that, at one time 
in the world’s history, manuscripts, simply 
as such, irrespective of the nature of the 
text, were immensely valuable. In ancient 
times manuscripts were important articles 
from a commercial point of view; they 
were excessively scarce, and were pre- 
served with the utmost care. Even the 
usurers were glad to lend money on them 
when the owners were obliged to offer 
them in pawn. 

It is related in an ancient tome that a 
student of Pavia, who was reduced by his 
debaucheries, raised a new fortune by 
leaving in pawn a manuscript of a body 
of law; and a grammarian who was ruined 
by a fire rebuilt his house with two small 
volumes of Cicero, through the ready aid 
of the pawnbroker. 





Midas and a Maid 


I FounpD in books of classic lore 
A king of wealth untold, 

And scorned the tale that at his touch 
All things had changed to gold. 


Now I believe the miracle 
Since greater I behold— 
Barine’s bright hair—for at its touch 
All things have changed to gold! 
CHARLOTTE RubYARD. 





A Man Who Would Be King 


A PICTURESQUE figure passed off the 
stage with the death of Don Carlos de 
Bourbon, Duke of Madrid, and claimant 
to the throne of Spain, which occurred 
in Italy on July 18th. : 

It was by virtue of the Salic Law, de- 
barring women from reigning or trans- 
mitting the succession, that Don Carlos 
claimed the Spanish throne. He took up 
arms in 1872 and reigned as Charles VIII. 
over the greater part of northern Spain 
until the year 1876, when he was defeated 
at the battle of Estrella and forced to 
escape into France. This event marked 

















The late Don Carlos, claim- 
ant to the throne of Spain 


the close of the numerous Carlist revolts 
which had distracted Spain since the early 
part of the nineteenth century, although it 
was not until Don Carlos married the 
Princess Marie-Berthe de Rohan, in his 
declining years, that the sympathies of 
his followers were alienated from him as 
being guilty of a mésalliance. He was 
exiled from France in 1881 for further- 
ing the Bourbon cause in that country, 
and passed the remainder of his life, which 
was embittered by family scandals, in 
Veriice. His heir, the new Pretender, is 
Don Jaime de Bourbon, an officer in the 
Russian Guards. 
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The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
riation in the high quality of 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Wonderful care and precision 


on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 


in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit. 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proof 


package. 
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“Master thinks Im a dandy 


at mixing -cocktails. - 
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HORATIO DE VERE (after telling a long and tedious episode). ‘And then 
he asked me if my name was Smith.” 
SHE (absent-mindedly). ‘And was it ?” 
From ‘The Tatler.” 
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Peles Glartreux 
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FOR CENTURIES THE 
GRAND FINALE TO THE 
WORLD'S BEST DINNERS 


At 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. 
Sole Agents for United States. 


fiest-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
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THE LIFE OF 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By Gen. James Harrison Wilson 











Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. @ Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all dern conveni es, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as wellasahotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 
ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mgr. 
P BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


“The most readable biography that I have had 
in my hand for many a day. Dana was one of 
those unseen forces that are so potent in this 
world, and the author has made very clear how 
important his relation has been to the history of 
our time.’—Judge GEORGE GRAY. 


“T have read The Life of Charles A. Dana from 
beginning to end with lively and increasing in- 
terest. . . . The two hundred pages 182-380 
struck me as a veritable contribution to the his- 
tory of the War of Secession. . . . The author 
throws from time to time a searchlight into the 
true inwardness of situations.” 

—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 








“T congratulate vou upon the book as a literary 
triumph.’""—Gen. EpwarpD H. RIPLEY. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully 
well done. I can imagine no one beginning it 
and laying it down.” 

—Hon. RosBert T. LINCOLN. 
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First aid to the host. 
Fine at meal time You can tell 
a Blatz 


Bottle a 


—all times. 
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MILWAUKEE 


LAT 


The one _ notable ee 
achievement in brewing. ‘i 
The veritable fulfillment of 
beer character, quality and 


Always the same 


healthfulness. bens geht at 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on “<Blatz.”” 


Correspondence Invited direct. 
VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Write the Val. Blatz Brewing Co., mentioning this paper, for their interesting booklet entitled 
* A Genial Philosopher.” 











Side-Lights on Astronomy 


By SIMON NEWCOMB 


How large is the universe? How long will it endure? What becomes of the sun’s energy radiated into 
space? These and kindred questions Professor Newcomb discusses in the light of the most recent knowledge. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, net, $2.00 
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FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE Suggestions as to their 


Manufacture and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 
Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman” 


Illustrated with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1 75 net (postage extra) 


Revised Edition. 
PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SOME magazines sell more than just “space.” | 
They sell INFLUENCE. Without INFLUENCE, 


magazine space is no more valuable than wall 


space. 


It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes 


Harper space valuable to you. - 


50 years’ acquaintance with the more intelli- 
gent reading public has developed a strong inti- 


macy between the Harper publications and their 


readers. 


That intimacy has a MONEY VALUE to 


advertisers; it constitutes Harper influence. 


Harper influence is SELLING POWER; be- 
cause an introduction of your printed salesman by 
_Harper’s is an introduction to the best. class. of 
purchasers in the world, by an INTIMATE 
friend of the PURCHASERS. 


And—this is worth noting—never before has 
the circle of readers—that means friends—been so 


large, so steadfast, so constantly increasing. 




















